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PREFACE 


This book — an audacious pioneer in its depart- 
ment — deals with language, especially to show 
how and why the phonetic sounds, or sonorous 
facial expressions, composing words, individually 
and in conjunction, constitute abstract patterns 
and thus go toward defining word and language 
meaning in an entirely unsuspected manner. It 
is based on the associated physiological and physi- 
cal data discovered by science in recent years, and 
not upon fine-spun mental fancies; it states a “ con- 
dition.” It strives to unbare that latent somewhat 
which, like uncaught ghosts, has brooded over the 
languages during the ages. 

Heretofore, after you had read and reread your 
treatises on language, good English, rhetoric, elo- 
cution, and even philologies, the most you gained 
from them to aid you was a few choice examples, 
besides a few perfunctory rules, and that by sheer 
force of memory; moreover, against the nature of 
mind and the subconscious grand undercurrent 
of memories imposed by the teachings of the phe- 
nomena of the universe. Again, your dictionary 
definitions, like scientific facts uncomprehended, 
leave you at sea; they do not tell all, do not reveal 
the spirit and warm life of words. You close 
them, not knowing why words are applied as they 
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are nor what particular word to use, your own 
tongue remaining a riddle and outlandish, to say 
nothing of a foreign one. Your search for insight 
was in vain, and perhaps you are robbed of self- 
reliance because of awe for an assumed authority. 
Unless you possess a delicate intuitive lingual sense, 
the best you can do when confronted with a number 
of synonyms is to make a dash by uttering one 
first on the tip of the tongue. And here is the point: 
the subconscious must be trusted in any case, in the 
matters of thought and tongue as in the involun- 
tary movements of hands and feet. But at the 
critical moment, when upper consciousness is fixed 
upon the thing of immediate interest, subconscious- 
ness serves you according to the schooling and 
culture it has received — skilfully or awkwardly. 

The relation of cause and effect between names 
and things has been hinted at by many observers 
and thinkers. Hermann Paul stands _inflexibly 
upon the physical foundation of language, advis- 
ing that in the formation of a new word it should 
be made “ expressive of an important part of the 
content of the concept — in fact, some prominent 
characteristic ”’; but helplessly trusts to the sense 
of propriety for guidance. Grimm maintains 
that no phonetic sound was originally without 
meaning. Scripture, proceeding experimentally 
in a line from Rousselot and others, calls attention 
to the association obtaining between the voeal 
muscles and those of the arms, hands, and entire 
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body. Yet the problem has never been worked 
out in detail, available for the practical living man. 
Two years after I had written out a first rough 
sketch of what I thought was a new discovery, I 
fortuitously came upon the Cratylus of Plato, there 
to find that the hard-headed Socrates said more 
in this direction than has been realized or said in 
our age of science and philological societies. Later 
I found that the giant mind of Leibnitz also per- 
ceived this attributal origin and nature of language 
and language sounds; and that the remarkable 
success of Dr. Samenhof in constructing an inter- 
national language was due to his intuitive ob- 
servance of the law. Thus encouraged I fearlessly 
completed the work and now launch it upon the 
world, trusting that, whether for guidance in 
culture, in the daily social and industrial round, 
in pleasure or in art,— its radical suggestions and 
new beginnings in the field of reality must prove 
invaluable. 
Peover, 

Chicago, Oct. 29, 1905. 


BOOK FIRST 


CHAPTER I 
“WHAT'S THE USE?” 


The earnest would-be reader naturally desires 
to practice brain and mind economy, and forth- 
with inquires why he should read this book. He 
has probably never realized that language consti- 
tutes the main and most powerful of human weap- 
ons, either as a bulwark of mental range and 
strength or as a medium of communication. No 
living creature, not even the misanthropic hermit, 
can dispense with it. To understand language 
at the heart — and its heart-workings are here for 
the first time laid bare — implies: 

A quick and thorough comprehension of word 
meanings in one’s own tongue and of those in a 
foreign language to be learned, a task heretofore 
difficult because there has never been given the 
clew — key — systematically worked out and dem- 
onstrating that oral movements have the same 
cause, end, and consistency that manual gestures 
have. An anatomical knowledge of less than 
fifty phonetic sound units is worth more as a means 
to revealing the vitality of language in prose and 
song, to showing why established and new words 
fit, to catching the animating spirit of words, than 
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shelves of grammars and dictionaries taken alone; 
given the idea, the sounds essential in its name can 
be predicted. 

An insight into the sound units governing the 
life and death of words implies ease in acquiring 
a language and vocabulary; ease in adjusting the 
mind to the precise application made of a word 
in the community using it. Who does not know 
what a strain upon the brain the enforcing and 
recalling of sheer memories is — the trying to learn 
a mispronounced and misunderstood Latin? If 
what we attempt to learn fits into the scheme of 
memories originated in unavoidable reality, it is 
— instead of being ostracized — at once readily 
retained and recalled through the laws of associa- 
tion. That memorization is not necessary is a 
dictum old as Socrates. Bacon’s advice is the 
same. A few principles, containing within them 
the gist of the whole matter, simplify knowledge 
and deepen it, render memory of details sponta- 
neous, and immeasurably widen the individual 
mind capacity because of the elimination of non- 
essentials which monopolize a lot of good gray 
matter, like so much gibbering gossip. The sim- 
plicity of Greek art made its meaning and beauty 
stand out in bold relief. If the doctor, electrician, 
and indeed any workman, excels in proportion to 
his knowledge of physical and physiological prop- 
erties and structures, then language is also im- 
proved in like manner. 
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An enlightened understanding of sound attri- 
butes means an apt employment of words and prac- 
tice of language, resting at the basis of Good Eng- 
lish, not for the purpose of sophistically “‘ working ” 
others, but to bring them to grasp immediately 
what one says. It needs no mention what mis- 
understandings, often disgust, are caused in the 
auditor and reader, presuming they are familiar 
with the subject spoken of, simply by the fact that 
the words used by the speaker or writer lead off 
the mind in a wrong direction and then, discover- 
ing the error from the context, if at all, it must re- 
trace its steps to right itself. The principle of 
phonetic attributes furnishes a reliable standard 
by which to distinguish between synonyms, and 
for the choice of words in preliminary appeals 
such as must attract and interest an auditor or 
audience; they make more of oratory than, accord- 
ing to Aristo, a mere art of persuasion. At times 
it is necessary to lead men to action quickly, by 
awakening their emotions without inciting a mob- 
spirit, before that their intellects can be instructed 
— phonetic attributes supply the magic wand. 

I am not conceited enough to think that the 
counteractive of the confusion wrought at Babel 
has been found, and yet it seems to me that the 
moral of the old Semitic legend, that we stay on 
earth and busy ourselves with mother-earth facts, 
is one well worthy of being heeded and acted upon. 
My watchword shall be, the physiological basis. 
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Instead of presenting a theory at variance with all 
that nature and the universe has taught man, and 
made man, I shall proceed in a direct line jrom 
the natural order of things, an order that needs but 
to be lifted out of its submergence to the full view 
of consciousness for assent and practice. 

Whatever lesser errors I may fall into in this 
pioneer effort, not omitting errors in application 
of knowledge which has not yet become thorough 
second nature, these principles of evolution cannot 
be gainsaid without subverting the entire system 
of science and overthrowing the only workable 
hypothesis that explains to stay explained, reach- 
ing the very frontier of the hitherto elusive psychical 
phenomena. If a finished facultized mind im- 
posed upon the body is a myth exceeding those of 
the Greeks in subtlety, audacity, and intellectual 
empiricism, the sooner mankind becomes aware 
of the absurdity of the Quixotic belief it is trying 
to bolster up and live up to, the better it will be for 
the general happiness and for the cause of progress. 
No thought or fraction of a thought has ever been 
shown to have manifested itself independently of 
the body and central nervous system. What 
properties are peculiar to the unknown energy 
constituting our wider being, is not for me to discuss 
here. ‘To some wilful older heads, overgrown with 
early-sown, deep-rooted tares, it would be useless 
to speak anyway. %& 

I shall then strive to write this little book for 
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popular use, though science can profit none the less 
by the new principles set forth and developed 
therein. It fills a hitherto unsupplied need in that 
it explains the animation and forces words possess 
and which underlie their applications and defini- 
tions: attributes which are the offspring of the 
visible and invisible facial movements — of which 
the invisible ones are always sounded — that point- 
blank reflect states of flesh and blood; vitality, emo- 
tion, thought and trains of thought. The whole 
subject proceeds directly from facial expression as it 
is known in the daily round of life; and the work 
proceeds from and farther traces the operation of the 
fundamental agents of expression, the cranial mus- 
cles, in their connection with language, muscles 
that are active in the evolution of brain and mind 
to-day, as may be seen in my former book dealing 
with that subject. It strives to carry the princi- 
ple of evolution to the limit. Yet I admit that the 
work is hard in places on account of the scientific 
references interspersed through it. The brain- 
cells necessary for its memory and understanding 
must be developed by readings and rereadings, 
thought and association, a task which should 
daunt none but faint hearts whom nothing can 
save from disappointment and failure in life. We 
are dead as idiots to that knowledge for which we 
possess no recipient brain-cells —no acquired 
memory-cells and interconnecting white associa- 
tion, thought fibres. What of a new book we 
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understand too readily but rehashes old ideas 
previously in our possession. In perusing it we 
are simply draining off surplus nervous energy, 
deceived and tickled at meeting troops of old faces 
and chance acquaintances. We move along lines 
of easiest resistance, reviving these accidental im- 
pressions and memories only to make life more or 
less a vanity. 

Aim high. 
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CHAPTER II 


A 
(Long Italian) 


CRUDE INTELLECTUAL AWAKENESS 


The patriarchal Italian a, heard in the word 
arm and in the exclamation “ ah,”’ well deserves 
the post of first treatment. Italian a is heroic. 
It bespeaks the presence and awakening of the 
forebrain, the seat of intellect; it is backed by 
the reflex of a feeling of exaltation, and there- 
fore, secondarily, is attended by an attitude 
of reverence. It is not a sound betraying either 
autonomy, shallowness, or triviality of mental aims. 
Primitively, the sound may have been barbarous, 
austere, with a standard of pronunciation less 
marked than to-day. Yea, it appears to have de- 
veloped out of the open-mouthed brute snarl. 
But the a of man is something very different from 
its animal prototype. Animals take note of an 
extremely limited range of things intellectually; 
they dare to face but few of these things, and then 
only with destructive purposes — familiar objects, 
harmless and within their control, do not arouse 
the Italian a attitude. Flight, it goes without say- 
ing, does not favor contemplation. Man, realiz- 
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ing his powers and aspiring for more knowledge, 
dares to stand up before more, to entertain more, 
to attack more. Knowing the advantages he al- 
ready possesses by virtue of intellect, he rises pre- 
pared for attack and yet halting; he aspires to 
overawe the object that awes him; his intellect 
yet immature; even in bowing before superior 
forces he is preparing to circumvent them by psych- 
ical means; calling the gods to his aid to preserve 
his dignity, if it is not the gods toward whom he is 
at the moment manifesting his homage. 

Italian a is one of the three sacred vowels of 
Sanscrit; although there exist other and more fun- 
damental reasons to attest its primacy, its early 
recognizance. _When the crude, untaught child 
of nature, having no past or school-teacher to learn 
from, depending on family and neighborly tradi- 
tion coming from mouths in the same dilemma as 
himself — stood gaping before the incomprehen- 
sible, moved chiefly by a feeling of half-dread, 
half-admiration, in marvel, awe, and astonish- 
ment, then the rough exclamation ‘“ ah” broke 
from his throat. He was awake; he saw some- 
thing innerly. Mayhap the hair upon his back 
bristled, or, if not that, he felt a goose skin. His 
lower jaw was drawn down by the muscles at- 
tached to the alimentive and self-preservative zones 
of the brain (See Cranio-muscular Origins of 
Brain and Mind), by the external pterygoidsand 
digastric (Fig. 1). But the masseter and tem- 
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poral, the latter drawing upon the region of caution, 
were also involved. The tongue, little curved to 
grasp, tending also to retreat, lies low in the 
mouth. The laryngal muscles, acting codrdinately 
with the chest and limb muscles, begin to tighten, 
though not enough to check the breath, as in 
strenuous effort. The sound resulting from the 
tensing of the laryngal cords is evidently of a re- 
flex character, is constant for the physical and 
mental attitude and is imitatively employed by man 
in social relations. The posture, physical and 
mental, is preparatory; still far removed from 
actual attack. That the vowel is produced in the 
wide-open mouth and that the tongue needs not 
to be raised at the back, can be proven in extending 
the member, when then the sound continues to 
remain clear. 

Despite some variations and refinements of 
utterance, the Italian a of today is what it was 
primitively — it does not have both a natural and 
an artificial significance attached to it. In many 
situations it may persist as a mere attenuation of 
a, the hardy reflex cry called forth under the stress 
occasioned in the surroundings of unknown 
nature: however, its cause and effect are not 
changed in speaker and hearer. Given the sound 
in a word, when there is a chance of his or her 
discovering the object or idea to which it is applied 
from immediate environment or from the context 
of ideas, and the hearer generally perceives the 
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application intuitively. Quality, force, pitch, and 
the various external facial expressions may enter 
to modify it, but these possess their own inde- 
pendent meanings and applications. The sound 
appearing in a name applied to a thing shows how 
that thing is looked upon, staticly or dynamicly. 
Thus it comes about that the sound tells of both 
the person and object he experiences; it can be 
considered as an attribute, representing the “ es- 
sence ”’ to which the Socrates of Plato refers. The 
a introducing many English words, as in abide, 
represents the awakeness of Italian a. Hagan was 
the practical man of the Nibelungen. With the 
changes of mental views attending the course of 
progress, with the widening of intellectual grasp, 
this original a becomes inappropriate in many 
words and is displaced, or remains a fossil record 
of a bygone way of thought. It formerly was pro- 
nounced in brave, man, rage. To-day it still 
persists in accented syllables, a cause of accent; 
frequently it is shortened through the presence of 
a strong consonant, such as r, the consonant in 
part performing the vowel function. It appears 
in the imperatives of the old strong verbs. It 
is likewise quite readily employed in boasting. 
Socrates, looking at the external side of the prob- 
lem, said that the sound implied greatness; and 
it is a fact, not in conflict with my position, that 
a vibration resembling Italian a can only be pro- 
duced by an object of respectful proportions. It 
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proclaims the awakeness of mind to the presence 
of greatness. In “ha,” a reversion of the tradi- 
tional interjection, a physical ascendency mani- 
fests itself through the h. 

The physical state of which Italian a is the issue, 
as may be seen from the facial expression, cannot 
be that favorable to the highest thinking; this is 
further attested by the fact that intense activities of 
the brain ordinarily can occur in only one of its sub- 
ordinate, component systems, because of the lim- 
itation of the blood supply during any given time. 
That the muscular movements involved in language 
have a significance for both speaker and hearer, 
save in motor ataxia, an affliction which eventually 
must bring mind and speech to the verge of bar- 
renness, needs no argument. In speech the mus- 
cular sense is the main sense (Baldwin), and will 
not die out as long as man is born of flesh and 
blood and each one of us is compelled to begin 
at the bottom of the ladder to make his or her as- 
cent — standing at odds with our nature and with 
reality, can go but so far and no farther without 
reducing all to rampant hypocrisy and destructive 
error. And this brings me to the point that we 
need not transport ourselves back into primitive 
times to find evidence of the origin of our a; it may 
be seen in everyday life. The child passing 
through the fish and still lower forms of evolution 
during its morphological development, also starts 
low with its mental and lingual accomplishments; 
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it is now savage, barbarian, predator. One of its 
first vocalizations is the Italian a. The words 
mamma, papa, and father are the foremost of its 
utterances and glide from its mouth as easily as 
the still earlier sucking movements and _ their 
sounds. Wise persons, assuming the role of edu- 
cators to parents, have protested against the doting 
imitation of the self-acquired language of the in- 
fant, and yet our speech is full of infant a’s; more- 
over, to try to force mouth movements which de- 
pend upon the orderly precondition of the govern- 
ing brain accretions and growth of corresponding 
parts of the organism, is folly; nay, actual abuse. 
The infant tongue, for instance, is too short for 
the enunciation of the dentals and of the frontal 
vowels. 

The persistence of Italian a tends to preserve a 
proper respect and regard for those superior things 
and laws whose ignoration means the vengeance 
of nature, degeneration and quick annihilation. 
It is the frivolous parasites of society, whether of 
high or low degree, who slight the sound mostly. 

Is it strange then, may we ask in conclusion, 
that this grand sound should have been conspicu- 
ously prevalent in the language of a branch of the 
human race neither flippant, shallow, nor irrev- 
erent? A branch sturdy and courageous, some 
of whose divisions have done more for the welfare, 
physical and spiritual, of mankind than has the 
Semite. Through this noble sound it displayed 
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its awe for superior forces and personified the 
laws of nature, a proceeding which, the world is 
becoming convinced, is better than that of personi- 
fying figments of the imagination and purely in- 
spirational speculations — therewithal that the 
systems of myths they wove collapsed again and 
again with the expansion of knowledge, after 
serving well the purpose of scaffoldings. 

Italian a represents the opposition of inferiority 
and authority, now between man and thing, now 
between thing and man; or, now in the subject, 
now in the object. When man attains the rank 
of superiority through the mastery of intellect, 
not by giantism, it continues still as an inspira- 
tional element, and finds further ground for per- 
sistence through a subdued and artistic finish. 

Broad Italian a, as in all, represents greater 
proportion, and therefore more awe, than does Ital- 
ian a. 


CHAPTER III 


H 
PHYSICAL ONSET, AND THREAT 


When man became man he found himself capa- 
ble of pronouncing the aspirate h, a simple, just 
audible breath, easily understood in terms, of mus- 
cles and nerves, at short range. However, the 
reader must realize that I do not speak of an h de- 
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termined by an articulation fixed at a particular 
point of the mouth, any more than I refer to the 
alphabetical name when speaking of a sound. H 
is the only sound in which neither vocal cords nor 
articulatory organs contract, close up at some point; 
in this respect it is simpler than 4, but like that 
vowel it requires the wide open, slightly tensed 
mouth-walls, at least primitively. This is the 
standard h, produced by making the breath strike 
the palate and to deflect from thence through the 
open lips; by forcing the current out directly 
or by deflecting it downward from the very front 
of the palate. To bring the tongue in position for 
the succeeding vowel before pronouncing h, too 
much resembles stuttering, on account of bad co- 
ordinations, to permit of sanction. 

I cannot too frequently repeat the unfamiliar 
fact that language, in the main, is a sympathetic 
process of conveying meaning. We understand 
it through the eyes and ears, as we do manual ges- 
tures, but the brunt of perception now falls upon 
the ears. Through eyes and ears, the blind by 
feeling, we know the organic and brain states — 
the representation of the outer world made on the 
self — and when the circle is completed, as it is in 
the case of the imitating child, we also repeat again 
the words we perceive; though each one of us, in 
addition, has his own idiosyncrasies. Lesser 
breaths and expressions than those involved in.the 
enunciation of h are alertly watched for to catch 
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hidden thoughts and feelings. But why is h sig- 
nificant, and what does it signify? 

H is not the result of a normal flow of breath. 
There is always a physical commotion or pressure 
of which it is a reflection; it comes from the trunk 
to which the muscles concerned are attached. 
We look for something to happen before the next 
h is heard. There is a suggestion of muscular 
tonicity, a rise of temper and anger preceding the 
leap of attack. Could the expression and accom- 
panying sound ever signify anything the reverse 
of nature and of what nature’s evolution imposed ? 
The requirements of nature are so overwhelming 
that any such oppositional movements must speed- 
ily succumb. Who would undertake to substitute 
the extensors of the arms for the flexors? Speech 
is a more artless affair than it is generally supposed 
to be, and, to apply the advice of Montaigne, it is 
an art that will bear still more naturalizing. If 
an artificially created language, disregarding the 
principles herein set forth, were put into use, it 
could not possibly endure in the mouths of the 
people; it would serve as an organic and mental 
interference. The case would be similar to that of 
trying to make a gesture or pantomime completely 
at variance with the thing intended to be described, 
or to a made-up, universal language. 

But in addition to threatened attack or effort, 
h implies power unseen and inspires a dread thereof. 
The sweeping winds caused our shrinking ances- 
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tors to posit puissant, angry gods, vehement rather 
than intelligent; our nearer ancestors posited 
ghosts. The mysterious power attached to the cun- 
ning words of the oracle of Delphi was no doubt 
in a great measure due to the escape of the hissing 
gas beneath the tripod on which she sat, her clair- 
voyance, if she manifested any, nevertheless. In 
the same connection, we have the superior breath- 
ing upon the inferior. The phenomena of the in- 
organic world, the sounds issuing from it, produce 
the identical impressions upon us those of our 
colloidal forms do, which is not saying that the 
latter have no characteristics peculiar to them- 
selves. 

Now let us return to the h shorn of suggestive 
meanings. If you are a close observer of animal 
and physiological activity, you have noticed that 
the breath is held during severe exertions, the pas- 
sages being closed through sympathetic contrac- 
tions in the throat, while the chest is held firmly 
expanded to afford the limb muscles a stable point 
of attachment at the critical moment; a collapse of 
the chest then would mean disaster, whatever the 
nature of the encounter. Primitive h implies an 
approach to this physiological state, or simulates 
it. Not till later are higher, abstract, and meta- 
phorical meanings attached to it. 

Twists and turns and arbitrariness have not up- 
rooted the original significance of h; rather, the 
sound itself was uprooted when the views of mind 
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changed in regard to an object or action, when 
other attributes were brought to the fore. At 
times new attributes represented required h to dis- 
appear for the sake of euphony, but the hard- 
headed Socrates in his time perceived that some 
attributes may be dropped without destroying 
the interrelation of word and thing. 

According to the records of language, many con- 
sonants emerged out of h. We meet with bd, dh, 
and so on. There was a time when men — low- 
browed then — placed a suggestion of the general 
physical effort, through the agency of h, into every- 
thing. Later, when h was effaced and diversified 
efforts of higher intelligence were substituted for 
it, we get the pure b and d. The branches of the 
race slowest in progress long retained h where the 
industrial branches employed k or g in the same 
root words, mayhap a roughened h similar to the 
German ch. H rather implies impact than specific 
attack. Thus, Sanscrit dar meant to tear, but dhar 
meant to hold — with effort. If you have read my 
previous work, you already understand that emo- 
tion is the result of the liberation of energy from 
a brain area which spends itself inwardly instead 
of outwardly — it eats up the body, as the old prov- 
erb has it. According to this standpoint, h is emo- 
tional, but tends to become motory. It bespeaks 
an awakening reserve physical energy, as Italian a 
awakens intellect. The conclusion is therefore 
inevitable that the sound would meet with a general 
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ousting by men of affairs and skill; for they cannot 
tolerate drawn-out ebullitions of feeling — false 
motions. Rapidity of speech (Wundt) demands 
its elimination. The brusquely active Normans 
supplanted h with the pragmatic k in adopting Old 
English words. 

Permit me now to cite a few striking examples 
to illustrate the value of h, a sound that can often 
be used very effectively in athletic situations, and 
to infuse the vigor of youth. Usually it is the more 
expressive in the initial position, to indicate onset, 
and has much to do in bringing about a recession 
of accent and the consequent abrasion of words 
from the back to the fore, an effect closely related 
to the Egyptian practice in evolving the alphabet. 
They significantly chose the initial sign or sound 
to represent the entire word or idea. Have breathes 
the determination to hold, and the sound has per- 
sisted in this connection through historical times. 
Ah, oh, help, heave, heart, hand, habit, hale, home, 
horse, behold, all suggest the full lungs, the phys- 
ical preparation to do the thing signified with a 
might; or, contrarily, imply that attribute in the 
thing. Those must have been times of physical 
intensity when h was sounded in right, might, 
fight. It was common with the athletic Greeks. 
The dialectic habit of placing the sound before in- 
itial vowels may cause narrow minds to laugh 
uncompromisingly, but the custom is the result of 
an attitude not less rational than any other, though 
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it indicates a lower level of mental abstraction; 
notes one of those essences of things which today, 
through familiarity gained in a long schooling, 
should be understood from the context in most 
instances. High, Himalaya, Hercules, Jehovah, 
Hector, heaven, hero, hovel, are other illustrative 
words lofty of import. Nor is h used with less 
vehemence for deprecatory ends. 


CHAPTER IV 


B 
STUBBORNNESS 


Both 4 and h, primarily, are closely related to 
the sensuous, are general rather than specific in 
meaning. The sound of b comes from facial lin- 
eaments innervated by the brain regions which are 
the seat of the higher phases of will. B is labial, 
though, for my part, I do not see why it should 
be voiced, except as it is necessary in order that the 
expression can be heard, so to say. Its intonation 
adds nothing distinctive, unless through analogy 
it also suggests greater effort, like the grunt; may- 
hap, vowel emotionality. There can otherwise 
be no more necessity for the voice than for the 
ancient intrusion of the aspirate in bh. Rousselot 
by experiment proved that the French b is intoned 
throughout while the German begins intonation 
near the middle of the sound. According to my 
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observations of English pronunciations, the be- 
ginning of the voicing varies with the combinations 
it enters into; at times it seems not to be voiced 
at all. 

B shuts the gates to the breath by a firm closure 
of the lips. This holding of the breath betrays 
a measure of muscular effort, but notice that when 
you begin to force the breath, the contracture ap- 
pears also to take place in the neck and face rather 
than in the chest. The center of blood circu- 
lation, of physiological activity is the brain; nor 
need I digress to prove the popularly-known sig- 
nification of the firm lips, whether the effort is de- 
structive or constructive. But as the origin of this 
expression has never been given, I shall try to 
state it in a few words. In closing the jaws, which 
may occur in one degree or another when b is pro- 
nounced, the teeth finally become set through the 
tension of the masseter and temporal muscles, 
but the lower lip still continues to press upward 
because of the activity of the higher volitional area 
— the lower area having no motive for continuing 
action after its purpose is accomplished. The upper 
lip moves in a line with the muscles upon the 
forehead (See Cranio-muscular Origins of Brain 
and Mind). The upper lip is therefore spokes- 
man of the forebrain, and the under lip of the 
upper back brain. They back organic effort by 


indicating the liberation of additional neural 
energy. 
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The whole facial expression observable in the 
pronunciation of b is a simulation of the seizing 
and holding of the former living prey — now men- 
tal. Functions once performed by the basal brain 
and jaws are now performed by the upper brain, 
hands, and other bodily members for ends of higher 
purpose. Still the lips continue to simulate the 
action of grasping the food, not only when the 
members of the body coact, but when the intellect 
acts alone; they owe their evolution from the 
brute rudiments to this perpetual simulative ten- 
sion, and breath and intonation superadded, and 
also refined, naturally led to the evolution of speech. 
Good manners and a false theory of life continu- 
ally insist upon the eradication of these persistent 
vulgar simulative expressions, verbal and others, 
but it is evident that they serve an indispensable 
purpose in our mental economy and the safe pro- 
cedure is that of refining them to a certain point 
only. 

An examination of old Asiatic and European 
words shows that b did not always persist through 
the ages. In Indo-European the sound was as 
rare as that of h was common in early times. When 
it was present it sometimes changed to p or f, or 
disappeared. It made its appearance in unex- 
pected places with the growth of mind. These 
vicissitudes are not at all remarkable if we bear 
in mind that change of time, place, custom, and 
evolutional progress changes both things and the 
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manner and breadth with which they are viewed. 
Now one attribute, now another, received the prin- 
cipal stress. The different races view very few 
things alike, have but a limited number of identical 
names to express cognate ideas. It is not euphony 
that primarily determines upon the attributes to 
be noted; when a conglomeration of sounds will 
not serve, a word is cast out in spite of euphonic 
smoothness. Still, I admit that custom and author- 
ity compel the retention of many unsatisfactory 
terms, nor is this altogether bad, for to represent 
the outer world wholly and truthfully to the self 
is an impossibility. 

But let us see how the b notion comes to be 
early rooted in each one of us. Is it inborn, like 
the pecking tendency of the chick, that springs 
from the egg-shell to pick up a grain of food, or is 
it acquired? A potentiality for b is unquestion- 
ably inborn. One of the first physical activities 
of the child is that of using the lips to grasp the 
nipple and of holding it. Later the partaking of 
other foods keeps up the physical culture of the 
lips thus early begun, and they are plied under 
the superintendence of the eyes and intellect — 
the ears meanwhile listening and catching the at- 
tributal sound. Sound recognition does not come 
in the first year of life (Preyer); and consonants 
are not uttered until the mouth is freed through 
limb movements. It is evident that the action of 
the lips from the beginning is more purposeful 
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than that of the jaws and teeth; and, as maybe 
seen in the case of the horse, the upper lip is more 
active than the lower. One having a harelip is 
intellectually placed at a disadvantage. The lower 
lip rather stands for obstinacy of the organism; its 
office is similar to that of the left hand in gesture 
language. B is thus susceptible of considerable 
variation because of the flexibility of the two lips. 
But the lips again may be firm at the center, toward 
the extremities, or from angle to angle of the mouth. 
The upper lip, long in the center, stands for the 
tenacity of intellect clinging to a single idea, 
be the capacity of a mind great or small; but since 
the mind in this case is fixed upon personal quali- 
ties and wants, it follows that the selfish owner 
inflicts cruelty through oversight; he is as negli- 
gent in some respects as he is attentive in others — 
a natural consequence of abnormal concentration 
of mind. The attitude leads to persecution. Thus 
in anger the protrusion of the lips always bespeaks 
a fixed purpose to hold or to get a hold of some ob- 
ject; in good-nature this protrusion bespeaks an 
equal generosity and goodness. At this point 
let me also call attention to the sympathy and sup- 
ply of the world’s goods bestowed out of pity upon 
the good-natured, pouting lips; it is a form of ava- 
rice gaining its end without the application of force 
and outright cruelty. 

In view of the early strengthening of the lips in 
performing a utilitarian function, it is not sur- 
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prising that Schultz and other observers record b 
as one of the first sounds made by the child. When 
the child begins to enunciate the sound, it has 
already conquered a little round of creation, and 
with a feeling of strength and determination it uses 
its arms, rattle in hand, hammering away with the 
cry of “ba-ba-ba” or “ bah-bah-bah ”— no doubt 
at first taking the attribute b to itself only instead 
of positing it in the object. 

The position of this labial is usually initial in 
words. It betrays the gathering determination 
which is about to explode in action. When the up- 
per lip is short and tensed on extraordinary occa- 
sions only, the mind is called capricious. B dis- 
plays a strong verbal tendency, even in nouns. 
That is its force in the expressive affix be. In the 
word burst it is, of course, onomatopoetic; but it 
is onomatopoetic in most other words no less, a 
fact which should not be concealed on account of 
its combination with other phonetic sounds or 
attributes. In brave, beat, probe, “be a man,” 
being, the volitional force of b is self-impressive; 
it would be so though the ideas with which these 
words are connected were not known — few words 
supply phonetic attributes enough to furnish a 
certain clew to the things they conventionally stand 
for. Applied to inanimate objects, b indicates 
an unusual stubbornness through a sort of personi- 
fication. Like other sounds, it may be used anti- 
thetically, and to cast ridicule. Adjoining vowels 
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and consonants augment or lessen its value, per- 
haps largely owing to a diversion of attention. 

Final, or occlusive, b in rub, stub, club, grab, 
implies a static resistance in subject or object, some- 
what similar to the accusative case in grammar. 
It is slightly prolonged, just as a final manual 
touch is. The b formerly placed after m was 
found to be tautological and was dropped; con- 
trarily, p differentiates from m through the 
addition of a sense of rebounding, and has been 
retained. 


ANALYSIS AND DETAILS 


CHAPTER V 


PHONETIC ATTRIBUTES 


“Man is the measure of all things,” said Pro- 
tagoras; and so he is, but not of everything. So 
also phonetic attributes have their origin in the 
self, representing the effects things and actions of 
the external world have upon the senses, muscles, 
and the organic tissue in general, antecedents of 
speech. Or they represent the memories and asso- 
ciative effects of these impressions; and, again, 
the impressions of the organism itself upon certain 
higher portions of the central nervous system. 
They constitute and are enumerated by the mouth 
reflexes following upon these effects, and thus pos- 
sess a predetermined meaning. ‘The basis of word- 
meanings is deeper than conventional, than tradi- 
tional. Even when the pathology of the nervous 
system is not morbid, these effects, however, may 
consist of a purely imaginative, illusory, or 
hallucinatory character. Next, man created lan- 
guage by reapplying the sounded reflexes to things 
and to attributes of things which aroused them; 
and though it has heretofore not been scientiiically 
taught, nor empirically recognized, many un- 
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sounded expressions are inseparably interwoven 
with spoken language, so much so that Indians 
must have light to converse by. The mouth parts 
do not act isolately but codrdinately and in harmony 
with the entire body; especially was this true in 
the beginning of language, and the connection 
has never been and never can be completely severed. 
When a d effect upon the self, for instance, is called 
forth by a d property or activity in the object, what 
though men have not been consciously observant 
of the fact, then the d naturally entered as an ap- 
propriate element of the name. Phonetic sounds 
and words have their objective affinities, general 
and specific. But crude and simple imitation 
names, resorted to by children and primitive man, 
are too narrow in content — they do not tell enough. 

The cause and nature of phonetic attributes 
are not to be found in history, for history but shows 
what course they took. Phonetic attributes, al- 
most necessarily defined in terms of themselves, 
explain the laws of sound-changes noted by Grimm, 
Grassmann, Verner, Paul, and Kluge. When 
the western peoples were not yet befooled by the 
exotic philosophies of Asiatic source, their civilized 
branches knew the origin and value of the pho- 
netic sounds, perhaps traditionally; knew it also 
because they were not afraid to recognize and trace 
the actual facts of nature. The views of Socrates 
upon the nature of language were those of the 
classical times; experiment and the Roentgen 
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ray will eventually reéstablish them and work 
them out in full. 

There are, however, few properties of things 
that can be described with the verbal exactness 
with which an artisan paints a picture. The best 
we can do through the medium of sound is to 
artistically approximate a faithful, realistic, sugges- 
tive, portrayal of some conspicuous properties, 
and these properties of things which impress them- 
selves and make themselves felt have caused 
numerous like words for like things to establish 
themselves the world over. The preserving factor 
is the same as that maintaining the existence of 
root-words; when the old Egyptians began the use 
of letters, they sought to impress their attributal 
sense through representing them in combination 
with a picture of an object possessing the attribute 
in question. Still, as there are two or more possi- 
ble sets of attributes citable of a word, so an attri- 
bute may appear in several forms, as either t or n, 
for example. Then, likewise, there is nothing in 
the nature of complex things to prevent the human 
mind from fixing upon one phonetic attribute or 
set of attributes in preference to another in the 
process of word-building and word-use; though 
exceptions which defy our knowledge do occur, 
as every physician knows is also the case with the 
physical manifestations of diseases. Many pow- 
erful conceptions always “ quail” under words. 
Nicknames seek to lay stress upon prominent 
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characteristics which ordinary names fail to cover. 
Visible gestures and facial expressions often sup- 
plement insufficient orally sounded gestures. 
Figurative language aims to describe deep-lying 
and mystical essences. Brain and life habits have 
much to do with placing these or those properties 
uppermost through accenting certain ones of them 
in speech. And accent, which primitively was 
movable in a word, immediately effects shades of 
meaning; the attempt to fix a word to its most 
common or a special application changes it from 
a colloidal to a crystal form and suppresses a 
delicate versatility of intelligence. Moreover, the 
attributes noted by one grade of intelligence are 
not those of another; those of perception are not 
those of conception and reason. Culture and the 
sciences must have their own terms, and not for 
the sole reason, as is commonly said, that old terms 
are preoccupied. Old terms do not take note of 
the later-discovered essentials; they speak unedu- 
catedly or else leave the most prominent, significant 
for reason attributes to be inferred. 

“The best names are those which consist entirely 
or mostly of elements that are in keeping with 
things, and the worst name is that which does not 
contain such elements,’’ remarked the Socrates of 
Plato, and everything goes to prove that these 
elements are not the result of an accidental choos- 
ing or habit. We may further say that the best 
adapted words are those worn down in the course 
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of time until they call forth only those neutral 
attributes universally true and recognized, fit in 
their places as the parts of the animal body; pre- 
cise as a logical definition. 

The child learning to speak, well illustrates the 
difficulty an inexperienced mind encounters in 
fixing upon the right attributes, and in making 
the proper associations of attributes — calling a 
balloon a bird, and every bird a chickie. The 
child, to start with, has not experienced his own 
capacities far enough to begin to understand adult 
language in its fullness. That it does not begin 
to talk until it performs all motions and walks, is 
a scientific dictum. ‘The old primer way, ancient 
as the Egyptian hieroglyphics, of learning the 
value of the alphabet by comparing each letter 
to some animal or familiar object and its name 
was a very good one, though the representative 
name chosen was sometimes too intricate — for- 
eign — to permit of the particular attribute being 
easily perceived. 

The system of attributes herein outlined provides 
the natural and the most powerful key to the mem- 
ory and use of words, and thus also to the mem- 
ory and knowledge of the facts of the external 
world. It is said that in the use of figurative terms 
the application of words: is not direct, but let us 
see. If the metaphorical word is a fitting one, 
that must be so because some or all the attributes 
lettered in it are to be found in the thing to which 
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it is emergently applied, and so it refers to the ob- 
ject directly, previous conventional meanings 
nevertheless. A few individuals understand in 
terms of colors or other system of attributes. Con- 
sidering, however, that language is pre-established 
for them, they must labor at a disadvantage 
although humoring an idiosyncrasy. Artificial 
terms are uninstructive, are misleading, and tax 
the brain unnecessarily; if it were not that they 
are preserved on paper they could not endure 
beyond the life-time of a generation or two — 
there exists no inexorable environment to compel 
them — man originates nothing within himself, 
although he may make chimerical combinations 
of his neural memories developed out of sense im- 
pressions — he is simply a measurer. 

The principle of attributes governs the life and 
death of words. After thousands of years the re- 
lationship of the peoples speaking the Indo-Euro- 
pean language is still evident through the primi- 
tively chosen, accurately applied phonetic attri- 
butes. Whether original or imitative, the pho- 
netic movements tend to lead to sequent move- 
ments — with attendant psychical states — even 
as the embryo and child constitute the fixed 
starting-points for the adult, who keeps on growing 
in proportion as environment favors, and until the 
heart can no longer force the blood to a farther 
outlying periphery. 
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As to the data I proceed from, off-handedly, as it 
were, the reader can find them in the works of the fol- 
lowing writers. These writers, in their turn, will refer him 
to others: 

Baldwin, J. M. Bell, A. M. Clark, John — Manual 
of Linguistics. Delsarte. Darwin — Expression. Cur- 
tis, H. H.— Voice Building. Fere— Pathology of the 
Emotions. Folklore. Fulton and Trueblood — Practical 
Elocution. Helmholtz. Grosse —Beginnings of Art. 
Lange, Carl. Loeb, J. Mantegazza, P. Metchnikof, 
E. Meumann. Montaigne— Essays. Morgan, C. 
Lloyd. Mueller, Max. Mythologies. Preyer, W. Renan. 
Ribot, Th. Romanes. Sergi, G. Spitzka, E. C. Sweet, 
H. Whitney, W.D. Weismann, A. Wundt. 


CONSONANTS 


CHAPTER VI 
CONSONANTS 


Consonants answer to manual gestures, per- 
formed when the chest—to which the muscles con- 
cerned and diaphragm are attached—tends to be 
held rigid, and to the outwardly directed bodily 
movements in general. They do things; for they 
are sounded over tongue, jaws, lips, and the various 
oral members whose positions and movements 
have the same purpose and the same significance 
for the mind that those of the limbs have. This 
property they acquired primitively, when the 
mouth was used in the place of the hands; and the 
finer ones of the speech movements, subsequently 
superadded, developed in a direct line from the 
foundations. It is then true that the hand and 
mouth movements parted ways at a certain point, 
and that the cruder manual operations only are 
mimicked by a coérdinate activity of the oral limbs, 
and yet the parting but amounts to an independ- 
ence of action. The one still readily speaks for 
the other, capable of describing the identical 
grades of intelligence and skill. They obey iden- 
tical laws in action and intervals of action. The 
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finer articulatory movements and contacts answer 
to the finer limb and finger movements and con- 
tacts, whether in speech, in eating, or in any oper- 
ations and manipulations. Nor are dumb creat- 
ures absolutely incapable in respect to con- 
sonants. A fox-terrior at this moment bark- 
ing in the dooryard distinctly utters labials 
and gutturals, coming very near to minding his 
p’s and q’s. 

There is one proof going to show the intercon- 
nection of the finer physical structures and intellect 
that I came upon through years of observations. 
In sleep the blood rises to the surface of the body. 
Now when my children as infants were wont to be 
over-powered by sleep, their finger-tips would in- 
variably warm first —the same with the toes — 
and the warmth would creep upward from these. 
Afterward I found in my own case by accident, 
that when I awoke out of sleep my first and second 
finger-joints were invariably crookt, generally also 
pressed against my body, so that they were be- 
numbed. I now resort to the trick to induce sleep, 
whose principal benefits result from the resting of 
the intellectual, conscious area of the brain, as is 
scientifically known. When the intellect is agi- 
tated, the fingers and toes begin to twitch. Some 
lower neural centers never sleep, nor do their cor- 
responding physical parts. 

Featural movements possess one and only one 
purpose and significance, whether in silence, in 
the partaking of food, or when sounded. The 
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sounding as accurately bes peaks the position, action, 
and motives of the speech organs as sight or tactile 
impressions would. The wide-open and the firmly 
set jaws betray temper. The lips, performing 
their functions upon the prey during and after cap- 
ture, have always been guided by the studious eyes 
and intellect, especially after the severity of a strug- 


Fig. 1. 
MUSCLES OF FACIAL AND LINGUAL EXPRESSION 


The broad muscle spreading upon the skull above the ear is the 
Temporal; its principal limb tension falls upon the anterior end of 
the lower jaw. The Masseter extends vertically in front of the ear. 
It lifts the back of the jaw, and controls the brain area of temper 
by pulling upon the lever forming the zygomatic arch. The 
Digastric forms a loop beneath the lower jaw and aids in drawing 
it open. The circular muscle of the mouth has a direct, though 
jointed, connection with all the muscles fixed immediately upon the 
brain-pan, save the occipital. 

The interrelation and significance of these muscles of featural 
expression, including those of the tongue (Fig. 2), should offer no 
difficulty to the reader acquainted with the simple cranio-muscular 
process by which brain and mind were evolved. 


gle is over. We must see to pick a bone. The 
tongue performs the part of a prehensile limb 
and of the fingers; but the farther back its trans- 
verse waves for contact form, the less skilful is it. 
The significance of the voice entering some of the 
sonant consonants is different than that of the 
vowels, for it evidently results from muscular 
strain. English sonants incline to convey a verbal 
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sense. However, the voicing of the weaker 1, m, n, 
is of the vowel character, resulting from emotional 
contractions. 

English seems to have incorporated at least one 
form of each of the various consonant types. But 
when the tribes of Western Africa possess few den- 
tals and no labials, we can make a close guess at 
their intelligence and skill. If Finnish lacks an f; 
some of our Indians, the labials; the Arabs, p; 
the Chinese, d; if the Romans avoided the labial 
tenues — we may be just as sure that they lacked 
the corresponding motory and mental traits as we 
know that with the absence of the expression of the 
sneer, the sneering disposition is absent. If the 
effects result from facial peculiarities or malfor- 
mations, the situation is still not changed, for the 
muscles attached to these malformations lead 
directly to the brain areas concerned, and they also 
reach the brain by the route of their sensory fibers. 


LABIALS 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LIPS 


I do not aver that the lips are the sole medium 
of intellectual expression, but they do constitute 
the principal intellectual medium entering audible 
speech. Not even the Indian credits an open 
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mouth with courage and intelligence. Likewise, 
they constitute a sort of pivot at which the facial 
lines are drawn taut or unloosed. The eyelids and 
muscles of the forehead act concomitantly with the 
lips, for natural and logical reasons; nevertheless, 
these cannot be sounded orheard. The lips can be 
either seen or heard. See also under consonants. 

Intellectual activity presupposes a certain phys- 
ical quietude to attain its best results. In this 
concentration of thought all muscular and featural 
movements tend to disappear; the face assumes a 
calm, even restrained, expression. The lips alone 
manifest activity or become firmly set, perhaps 
thin and cold, through the contraction of the orbicu- 
lar muscle encircling the mouth. This muscle, 
always developed and mobile in proportion to the 
intellectual brain mass — sluggish if that is slug- 
gish — holds the intelligent facial muscles, includ- 
ing those expressive of emotions and passions, in 
leash; and though not in immediate connection 
with the motory tongue, that member necessarily 
subsides codrdinately with the rest of the emotional 
and motory limbs, never appearing in a sound 
effected by the closed lips. On the other hand, that 
physical activity accomplishes the best results 
which has a plan of action thought out beforehand, 
so that the draft upon the intellect for constructive 
work is reduced to a minimum when the energies 
are turned into motory channels, and the lips con- 
centrate upon one idea. 
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The two lips, however, need not work in concert, 
one may relax while the other contracts. The 
action of the lower lip affects the brain areas that 
the cranial muscles attached to the lower jaw, and 
connected with the lower lip, reach and govern. 
The upper lip controls the upper facial muscles, 
whose connections are with the muscles of the 
forehead, both front and side, and with the apo- 
neurosis of the occipital-frontal running over the 
top of the head. In art, the Greek sculptors, of 
whose truthfulness there is little question, repre- 
sent fauns, drunken men, and persons suffering 
great pain, with lifted upper lip. The lips of 
children are not so firmly set as those of adults. 


CHAPTER VIII 
M 
INWARD FIRMNESS — MOMENTUM 


Early, thoroughly acquired habits of muscular 
movement in special ways can, as a rule, never 
again be eradicated; they determine that phase 
of the psychical self dependent upon the motory 
neural centers; they can be regulated but hardly 
uprooted. This physio-psychological fact should 
require no proof when it is remembered that the 
higher intellectual memories of childhood them- 
selves persist to the dying moment, maintaining 
themselves through a sort of spontaneous repeti- 
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tion throughout a lifetime. How they tend to 
assume control of our being in periods of exhaus- 
tion and in later years is also well known. It requires 
health and fight to ward them off, to keep them 
in the background. The very earliest memories 
acquired come to constitute those unconscious 
ones which maintain our lower organic functions 
— these exist though they can with difficulty be 
laid hold of from within. The oral movements 
peculiar to one’s mother-tongue contumaciously 
intrude themselves when we attempt to speak a 
later-acquired language, and interfere with the 
understanding of a foreign language in so far as 
they prevent the utterance of the sounds peculiar 
to that language. The learning of a dead language 
is little morte than a farcical proceeding as long as 
we do not know the pronunciations and genius of 
that language. The child is able to make numer- 
ous oral movements and sounds which disappear 
again through neglect and a wasting of the mus- 
cular fibers effecting them, and that not to the ad- 
vantage of intelligence and skill. Flexibility of 
the oral members can be preserved. 

The labial m developed much in the same way 
that b did. However, since it is made without 
checking the breath, which is permitted a nasal 
vent, we know at once that it implies less outgoing 
muscular effort, less diversion of mental energy 
into motory channels. The trunk is not held firm 
to serve as a point of fixation for the contracting 
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muscles of the limbs. M rather implies muscular 
tone in ebullition, such as precedes outgoing effort, 
or as betrays an inward struggle of the kind occur- 
ring in the extreme instances of pain, when the 
grunt breaks way into a moan. It is the spokes- 
man of pure personal will, of monarchical, self-con- 
fident intellect. In its pronunciation the masti- 
catory muscles firmly press the jaws together. 
The lips are set at a single point, or from corner to 
corner. 

M threatens molar action; it is consequent upon 
a feeling of self-sufficiency, such as arises, inversely, 
upon partaking of nourishment, or similar to that 
inner stimulation felt after drinking a cup of coffee 
of proper strength. A sonant emitted under active 
or declining motory strain can never be sounded 
through the nose, save by a juggler. The high 
voice accompanying exertion, even when the chest 
begins to collapse under the tension, is made pos- 
sible by the coincident closing of the back of the 
nasal openings through the contraction of the soft 
palate. Or again, m is uttered after the prey is 
triumphantly held in the mouth, the lips com- 
pressed upon it, the fight over. As I’ve said, m 
feels its power; it is mandatory, appearing in com- 
mand, master, demand, peremptory, imperative. 
It maintains ideas. The babe indignantly and 
defiantly nasalizes m over the flowing nipple all 
too long withheld, and here also the stimulative 
effect of the nourishment must be taken into 
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account. The brain is kept active by sense stim- 
ulations. 

The point last made reminds us that the race 
used the word mem as a name for water and drink, 
the reviving effects of which are quickly notable; 
we have the word rum to-day that, however, over- 
looks the after-effect. The m in mem is, moreover, 
strengthened by reduplication. And if it seems 
strange that early man (the Arab still does so) 
should have employed an infant mumble, observe 
that m is the natural groan of satisfaction given 
after a delicious drink especially; nor is the case 
stranger than that of using scutum, meaning hide, 
to name a shield made of skin. The sound stayed 
by them from infancy up. The European peasant 
of today makes applications and associations of 
no less naivete. It is the nature of the groping 
mind to proceed thus. In the word mamma, so 
widely used, the child no doubt perceives a subtle 
connection and fitness over and above the ease of 
pronunciation due to the timely strengthening of 
the lips at the breast; but since the mother does 
not constitute the drink or food itself, the attribute 
is transferred and its use becomes figurative. 

It is not wonderful then that occultists and the 
Hebrew learned viewed m as a sound of force. 
Socrates declared n and m to have an internal 
meaning. M was employed as an intensitive by 
the Greeks, and it is so employed by the French 
today. It has also been used as an affirmative, 
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and frequently in profanity. The terribly-domi- 
neering Romans used it in the genitive, and con- 
spicuously throughout their language; they used 
it in the imperturbable neuter. We have it in the 
accusative case of pronouns to-day; we feel a secret 
satisfaction when it appears as the final consonant 
in any noun employed in the obstructive accusa- 
tive and dative senses. 

M, as to the mass, is immobile and mulish; 
small or majestic, according to circumstances. 
It is dynamic, bespeaking a reserve power in a state 
of fermentation — molecular vibration. It is static, 
yet only comparatively so, a property which does 
not prevent it from operating simultaneously with — 
molar action, as in the word make. Still, in its 
ascent and descent of variation, m is frequently 
not vocalized and therefore not nasalized; in the 
word May, for example, when gently pronounced, 
the presence of m is detected from a just percept- 
ible sound made in the parting of the lips. Hot 
climates weaken the sense-organs and muscular 
system, a deterioration which inevitably softens, 
even eliminates, m; the same physical conditions 
weaken speech generally, as well as mind, and ren- 
der the flights of imagination puerile, effects whose 
reaction tends to make matters still worse. M 
becomes fainter before non-sonant consonants 
for the like reason. It naturally inclines to trans- 
form into the progressive, pugnacious n before t. 
In this connection, I also wish to call attention to 
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the effect smoking has upon character through 
the lips. By the constant compression of the lips, 
the smoker maintains the b and m attitude; his 
mind becomes narrow because he constrains will 
into one or a few directions, upon a few ideas, 
finally crystallizing upon these. And if you are 
despairingly brought to choose between two evils, 
induce the wild youth to indulge in a clay pipe — 
the habit will settle him down to at least but a rake 
of ordinary propensities, in the same manner that 
a narrowness of interests stunts. Behold the 
smoker in his illusive complacency and then ac- 
count for that complacence in a better way than 
this if you can. The Indian pipe of peace did not 
originate in a mere fancy. 

M readily combines with elocutional elements 
of quality, force, pitch, and time, attracting those 
phases of them that approach its inherent nature. 
But everywhere we find it bespeaking internal 
stimulation and strength; it is appropriate only 
for vigorous language; it signifies something over 
and above the dictionary definition, and that, too, 
a fundamental essential. The sound is particu- 
larly appropriate in major, vomit, mammoth, 
majesty, assume, doom, flim-flam, glum, momen- 
tum, drum, mum, mumble, ‘“‘ sum and substance.” 
The m in monkey, moon, lampoon, magnifies 
disparagingly. Flimsy itself is a very significant 
term, as you may see by looking up its original sig- 
nification, 
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Terminal m, since it comes to rest, is more head- 
strong, immutable, and imperious than that in the 
initial position; it then brings the nucleus of at- 
tributes of a syllable to a firm stand. In some 
instances, where the necessity arose of making the 
final sound continuant, and still preserve the rest 
of the word for the sake of its fitness of attributes, 
m was changed to n or ng. Thus ant was devel- 
oped from amte. In some cases the ancient at- 
tribute may have been of mythological character, 
in which instance it would likely lose its value with 
the exposure and collapse of the myth. 


CHAPTER IX 
P 
EXPANSORY 


At some time in the past someone spoke of p, 
and of other consonants uttered with little expendi- 
ture of the breath, as hard; of their cognates, as 
soft — but the physical significance of the two 
series is exactly the reverse, unless it be true that a 
light interval-breath means greater exertion than 
does heavier interval-breathing. P, like b, is 
volitional, necessitating the setting of the lips, yet 
notice that neither lips nor jaws are strongly in- 
nervated; the face could not be made to redden. 
It is as if stubborn resolution were on the verge of 
breaking out in pleasure and jest. Hence, though 
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a certain degree of physical exertion must be granted 
p, it does not denote the sheer compulsion which 
results from intense muscular contraction; action 
seems rather to follow from the extensors, the 
pushing and pulling muscles. P is pliable, un- 
cramped, not rigidly set to accomplish a fixed end 
or purpose in a concentric way; it might be styled 
playful. It implies that organic relaxation and 
release of the contractors favorable to intellectual 
expansion, hopefulness, and pride, psychical 
states whose inception is felt when one stretches. 
Pulling and propping never imply the sheer effort 
grabbing does. If p transcends b in power, it is 
after the manner in which mind rules brute force. 
Illustrative words are please, hope, pomp, pennant, 
pulp, pamper, palaver, peak, pant, pad, flippant, 
fop, “ pipe of peace,” poise; zip, going up — or 
sip, drawing up. 

The feeling attendant upon p is pleasurable. 
The limp state and precarious setting of the lips 
in pronouncing it give an unerring clew to the gen- 
eral muscular tone and to the state of the lungs. 
The upper lip indicates that the skin upon the 
forehead is relaxed, a tension betraying the free 
and sweeping play of thought and reason, a trick 
resorted to by the Hindus to accomplish their 
flights of mind. If we compare such words as blot 
and plot, stable and staple, blunder and plunder 
breach and preach, we at once perceive the free 
and easy attribute p takes note of, and the rigidness 
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of b in contrast to it. B represents the short lever; 
p, the long; or the relation between the two resem- 
bles that obtaining between k and h, with a differ- 
ence in sense. P implies lightness and adeptness. 
Even in the Sanscrit and Latin of long ago we find 
p as the initial sound in the words for feather and 
fly. Among the Germanic peoples the sound fre- 
quently transformed into f, a transformation that 
at once bespeaks a rise of vitality and at the same 
time an effort at restraint. Of the amplifying and 
personifying effects of p, I shall speak later. 
Pean, push, peal, press, flap, pull, pass, passage, 
up, pile, potential, exempt, omnipotent, propagate, 
are other words which in one way or another con- 
vey the expansory attribute that I have referred to, 
without straining the point or metaphor; other- 
wise they could not maintain themselves in the 
connections they are employed, and would be di- 
verted to different ideas, or become obsolete. 
Formerly when men lived in compact communi- 
ties, and before words were fastened in place by 
print, as it were, changes of mental attitude, and 
of words accordingly, were no difficult matter, de- 
spite small intolerances of variation from the cus- 
tomary. We need but turn to the variegations of 
dialects to become convinced of this. Though 
writers may display much originality in the field 
of word creation and combination, few possess the 
Addison power. It is rarely that they heed the 
attributal law underlying language, and often 
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when they h:t upon a suitable new term, they yet 
fail to arouse the sympathy of conjoint action — 
they act more or less in isolation. When, for in- 
stance, in earlier times p was felt to be too weak 
in a particular situation, it was deflected into b, 
mayhap f. Pebble was formed from papol; lob- 
sters were once viewed as loppestres. Today 
the proceeding most usual is to neglect the con- 
ventional term altogether and to substitute a fig- 
urative or slang expression for it, as nicknames 
are given to persons inappropriately named. 

A property of p thus far implied, rather than 
spoken of directly and illustrated, is that the sound 
— excepting its occlusive form, ending in the ex- 
pression of wonder — readily lends itself to the 
expression of the abstract and to phantom repre- 
sentations, to spiritualization, magnification, and 
personification, to myth names and fairy lore. Note 
“apple of eye,’”’ hope, peace, pity, portent, pope, 
picture, pantomime, poetry, prize, prey, prodigal, 
palm, plague, plagiarism; also see the indices of 
mythologies. Since the sound thus vividly pre- 
sents ideas to the mind in concrete expansory 
forms, it can be made of immense value for in- 
spirational purposes. 


CHAPTER 


Ww 
COVETOUSNESS; VIBRATORY FIRMNESS 


The sound of w, a sign for which was not intro- 
duced into the alphabet until modern times, does 
not seem to be a distinctive one. Nobody appears 
to know what w stands for. The Germans enun- 
ciate it as v; the English know not whether it 
stands for oo or something else. 

This much is certain, that w is produced by 
a slight rounding of the lips and, mayhap, also of 
the tongue. Accordingly, it betrays a measure of 
cupidity, like any of the rounded vowels, but the 
vocalization given it is faint; on account of the lat- 
ter fact there is good reason for distinguishing it as 
a consonant, although it is nothing more than a 
firm oo (u) —in some of its positions, at least. No- 
tice the force of why, will, wonder, wish, “‘ go 
West.” Here the sound is unquestionably a u 
which is determinedly prehensive. It finds its 
physiological explanation in the increased innerva- 
tion resulting from an interjection of the will ele- 
ment, thus augmenting the grabbing purpose. 
Through the lip contraction w is more emphatic, 
firm, volitional than is oo, volitionally and intellect- 
ually, for both lips are involved. It verges toward 
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arrested; and it needs but a slight modification 
to occasion the v pronunciation conveying the 
peculiar v attribute. 

But w is, if my observations are right, a double- 
faced sound. I mean nothing more or less than 
that it is often molarly vibrated to constitute a 
labial r, and in that guise performs the functions 
of r modified by the labial significance. Observe 
the words wild, wander, work, dwell, bivouac, 
wear, woe, and the words beginning with or con- 
taining the combinations wr. This form of w is 
the more pragmatic one. 

Moreover, w is general in meaning rather than 
specific. It merely, basally, stands for something 
doing, for a broad, sweeping concept—negative 
or positive. This property follows directly from 
the complete closure of the lips in a set purpose. 


CHAPTER XI 
F 


RECONSIDERATION WITH VOLITIONAL 
FIRMNESS 
What isf? The one thing we are sure of is that 
the sound is produced by setting the under lip 
against the upper incisors and forcing the breath 
through the opening left in this conformation. Ob- 
serve, however, that the teeth may meet the lip at 
the edge or at any point backward of the edge, until 
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the lip is extended well out — at the one extreme 
the restraint is complete, at the other, hardly no- 
ticeable. As to the uncurbed lip, that too may be 
extended or contracted, but without touching 
ground. 

Somewhere I have seen f referred to as a weak, 
vexed sound. But from a careful examination 
of the physiological data, for in meaning this sound 
obviously agrees with its facial expression, anda 
careful scrutiny of words in most of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, several of which are quite familiar 
to me, I believe it to be one of the most vigorous 
and conservative. It is backed by temper, and a 
personality lacking that constituent is mentally 
anemic; nevertheless, I am not speaking of tem- 
per in the sense of passion. Now temper is fea- 
turally expressed by the action of the masseter; 
the more distinctive form of it, by the protrusion 
of the nether lip in pride, the lip moving on when 
the lower jaw, drawn up by the muscle, is arrested 
through contact with the upper teeth. If the lower 
lip is bitten between the incisors, we indeed get 
what is called vexation, for the pain caused brings 
about a relaxation of the levator menti, the muscle 
which raises the lower lip, and a relaxation of the 
mental state correspondingly. When ,however, the 
lower lip is pressed against the upper teeth without 
being checked by a distracting pain, then we get 
a firmness originating in the upper back brain and 
similar to that infused into b from this source, 
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though its foothold tends to slip away proportion- 
ately to the escape of the breath. Should the 
sound be produced with the teeth touching far 
back of the edge of the protruded lip, pride, effront- 
ery, and malignancy meet with very little resist- 
ance. 

According to Grimm’s law, f developed out of 
p and b. We.are now in position to see that the 
development was logical, for it depended on the 
simple fact that stress was laid upon the steadfast 
resolution of the under lip only. In what manner 
f loses the expansory force of p, I need not stop to 
explain. The upper lip, on the other hand, is 
released, a state which implies the unhampered play 
of intellect — thought — rather than a fixed idea. 
And who has not observed how a person will in- 
voluntarily assume the f expression when con- 
fronted with an unexpected situation demanding 
a change of plans? Inf, volition aims to stand 
firm; but the original idea, whose prolocutor is 
the upper lip, is unwilled pending reconsideration 
to determine upon a new course of action — con- 
ditions under which an irritable mind only gives 
way to vexation. Vexed f is a variety. The 
sounded and the silent featural expressions of f 
bespeak guardedness. The action of the hands 
appearing concomitantly with the facial expression 
is that of digging or pressing the fingers into the 
palms, or of clutching the object being acted 
upon, though the escape of the breath portends 
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that physical action is not of the most strenuous 
kind. 

Because f drops an idea as untenable, it quite 
naturally follows that when an object or course of 
action is f’d, it is set into disrepute when the sound 
is enunciated flippantly or modified by other mis- 
chievous, parasitic, facial expressions, as in the Ger- 
man kniff. F easily attaches itself to an odious 
idea by entering the name or epithet applied to 
it; note “fy,” and laugh. Naturally inclined to 
mischief, because rejecting something, f may at 
first be applied earnestly, yet in the course of time 
will find an attribute to flout; the same word is 
thus frequently subjected. to several enunciations 
of f. Through the extension of the lower lip, it 
becomes malignant; through the lifting of the up- 
per, it may become sneering. Individuals and 
communities can thus unsuspectingly be forced 
and wheedled into the acceptance of an idea, good or 
bad; an accused man be half hanged. Religious 
sects, political parties, and thinkers have often relied 
upon a fitting word to draw the crowd to themselves 
or to divert it from their opponents. If I remem- 
ber right, there are psychologies, written in late 
years, for the help of evangelizing preachers. 
What’s in a name? I ask again. A conglomera- 
tion of phonetic attributes always, plus what- 
ever else brains put into it. It can change idio- 
syncratic notions of things and the sweetiess of 
the mentally perceived rose. A word can be sim- 
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mered down to a single attribute — to an f, and f 
can make a friend of an outcast; a freeman of a 
serf; a laughing-stock of your best bred calf; make 
stuff of silk, or a fool of genius. 

The inverse f, made by curbing the upper lip, 
often done by pressing it with a finger, as in the 
restraint of wit, is not convenient to sound and must 
be caught through the eye, by the method of the deaf. 


CHAPTER XII 


V 
VEHEMENCE OF PURPOSE AND RESERVE 
POWER 

Compared with f, v is spoken with less physical 
looseness. V stands for the greater reserve power, 
self-control, equilibrium, for potentiality to act; 
though f is used the more frequently to indicate 
progression of action, otherwise the breath would 
be held, or escape under compulsion. As against 
passion, v carries with it the idea of a steady vigor, 
approval, vehemence; as in drive, venture, view, 
love, upheaval, the German prefix ver. The ref- 
erence here always appears to be to inward activ- 
ities and purposes. This self-containment implied 
in v everywhere makes the sound very relevant 
for artistic ideas and terms, in which are repre- 
sented the acme of reserve and skill. V proceeds 
with intellectual caution — not fear — in order to 
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be right. Other words in which the vigorous, un- 
ruffled force of v appears are brave, subvert, super- 
vise, conceive, virile, vigilance, vengeance, viru- 
lent, vulture, vivid, living. The touch is ever 
strong and vital, a natural result of the restraint 
of temper, permitting an intonation of the intellec- 
tual brain region, with a concomitant tensing of 
the upper lip — for the currents from the area of 
temper can be turned brainwardly as well as out- 
wardly through the muscles —and a thorough ad- 
justment of the entire nervous and motory system. 
The sound is not so blunt as b. 

At the first thought it may seem that what I have 
said does not apply to such words as vice, levity, 
revel, velvet, vain, vagary, vacillate, and yet a 
few moments’ observation and reflection ought to 
convince anyone that all these things are per- 
meated with vim, what though in a negative di- 
rection, contrary to the rational and institutional 
order. It is also well to remember that in them- 
selves the terms villain, evil, envy, have no stigma 
attached to them, unless it is that they are con- 
stantly spoken with the unwritten expression of 
disapproval or contempt superimposed. We here 
have to do with a variety of v whose vehemence is 
not detracted from. In fact, to the votaries of 
these vicious things the v in these words is of a pos- 
itive force, and flattering. In vain, vagary, vac- 
illate, the v infuses a certain intensity, just as the 
m does in whim and flimsy. 
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Peoples in whose language v is more than com- 
monly dominant tend toward vigor and conser- 
vatism, rather than toward physical agility, mental 
quickness and impulsiveness. 


LINGUA-DENTALS 


CHAPTER XIII 
TEETH AND PALATE 


The hard palate and the teeth seem to serve but 
as objects of resistance, in the stead of external 
objects, to the tongue and breath. They are fixed 
in place and the teeth possess little sensitiveness. 
Through the sense of touch, the palate, however, 
yields information regarding the activity of the 
tongue and breath. The case with the mouth 
vaulting is similar to that of the left hand in 
gesture language, from which and about which 
the right hand performs its descriptions. 

The soft palate performs much the same office 
that the hard palate does, but it also possesses 
muscular contractility. It acts codrdinately with 
the respiratory muscles, stopping the breath in 
exertion. ‘True, primarily, it may have closed the 
nares in the swallowing of food; still, the capture 
of the prey and its engorgement involve muscular 
effort — it is the chief end for which effort is made. 
I have elsewhere shown that the oral movements 
are simulations of body and limb exertions. They 
arouse slight concomitant tendencies to movement 
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are most effectively expressed in words when they 
are also organically felt and acted. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE TONGUE 


The tongue has been compared to a cuttle-fish, 
a comparison not far amiss when we consider the 
many possible contiguities of the organ. Em- 
bryologically, it developed from two points of 
origin, but that is a fact concerning us little in the 
present work. Though apparently confused in 
its myriad of contractions and extensions, even as 
the babel of languages springing from it appar- 
ently is, the tongue can yet be comprehended so 
as to present only a limited number of significant 
movements — fewer in number than the pho- 
netic elements, which when found simplify the 
understanding of languages and dialects. 

If you will note Figure 2, you will see that the 
tongue is possessed of two sets of grand muscles: 
one which extends it, and the other which 
retracts it backward, and upward or downward. 
The middle fibers of the genio-hyo-glossus act as 
the extensors. And the remaining anterior and 
posterior fibers of this muscle act as retractors; so 
also, the stylo-glossus and the hyo-glossus. Be- 
sides these grand muscles, the tongue contains 
certain minor interior ones, running lengthwise, 
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transversely and vertically. Some of these minors 
spread the organ; their antagonists contract it; 
and the other set renders it concave or convex. 
The spreading and convexing muscles act con- 
comitantly with the grand retractors. The com- 
pressors and concavors act with the grand extens- 
ors — or with the same significance. 

The office and function of these antagonistic 
muscles is now as easy to understand as the con- 
tractor and extensor movements of the arm. One 
set goes out after things — reaches or repulses, 
as the case may be; the other set apprehends and 
holds. However, as far as the stylo-glossus is con- 
cerned, and at times the others, too, that muscle 
likewise raises the back of the tongue to aid in 
expelling the food, just as it aids in forcing it into 
the gullet, and as sometimes we contract the arm 
to avoid danger or injury. Language has been said 
to have sprung out of poetry, meaning that words 
originate, as to their application, in figurative uses 
made of them; for instance, a hinge is a hanger, 
and so on retrogatively from hanger to the first 
root. In the same manner the fundamental sense 
of the phonetic sounds must be sought in the func- 
tions of the mouth in the taking of food and other 
work; we are compelled to go back to the time 
when the hands were not yet hands, though now 
the tongue movements speak for the hands, telling 
what it would do, or even does do concomitantly 
and simulatively, under similar circumstances. 
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“Symbols of thought, both vocal and mechanical, 
and even literal also, are at first reproductions of 
the thing signified.”— Spencer. 

However, the tongue must be approached from 
another side also. ‘Toward the root the organ be- 
gins to lack agility; partly owing to its surround- 
ings and to the fact that it serves as a support for 
the anterior portion, it is clumsy: a counterpart 


Fig. 2 


MUSCLES OF THE TONGUE 


1 -— Genio-hyo-glossus, rises from the genial tubercle and runs back- 
ward and upward into the tongue on both sides of the central line. This 
muscle draws the tongue forward and out of the mouth for blunt attack; 
in the case of the dentals the movement is arrested by the gums and 
teeth. In the enunciation of the vowels, it holds the tongue down in 
the middle line, causing a furrow — it is then not aggressive. 2— Hyo- 
glossus, whose fibers lie outside of No 1; retracts and draws down the 
body of the tongue. It is concerned in the production ot few phonetic 
sounds specifically, acting only when a measure of retreat is manifested, 
as in the case of surprise. 3— Stylo-glossus, which draws the tongue 
backward and upward. Mechanically, it is the antagonist of the genio- 
hyo-glossus, but, like that muscle, it lays hold of things, though more 
determinedly, when they are in its possession or at its mercy. It is 
active in the vowels, but more active in the formation of the palatals. 
4— The lesser superficial muscles, running in all directions, give the 
upper part of the tongue its finer mobility. They were evolved from 
the foregoing fundamental muscles; they also continue to act in direct 
lines from them, though with subtler significance. 5 — Genio-hyoid. 
6 — Stylo-hyoid. 7—Hyoid bone. (Meyer, etc.) 
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of the posterior body, or of the arm toward the 
shoulder. Accordingly, the back sounds are thick, 
naturally going hand in hand with the cruder 
movements of the body, and are expressive of the 
correspondingly cruder, primitively conceived ideas 
and attributes; they tend to represent the lower 
bodily efforts and the ideas of ground properties 
today, as we shall see in dealing with the sounds 
individually. This is true of both consonants 
and vowels, in their literal and their figurative ap- 
plications. The back of the tongue is controlled 
by the earlier posited neural cells, just as the earlier 
evolved parts of the body are regulated from spinal 
centers — not from the brain directly. At the 
fore the tongue, except for a few basal movements, 
is regulated by the later neural and brain deposits, 
parallelly to the case of the fingers; both presup- 
pose the human forebrain besides the improvement 
of the special areas involved, and the accompany- 
ing paired and multiform muscular activity. No 
artist ever painted a great picture if he bungled in 
the drawing of the hands and in the portrayal of 
the face. The Greeks rightly represented the 
satyrs with hoofs and a lack of facial refinement 
and mobility. Knowing the exterior of the face, 
we are conscious that the tongue harmonizes; we 
know its anterior suppleness and mentality. 

In respect to particular capabilities, this or that 
creature may transcend man, but notin a number 
of capabilities and their associative use through 
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body-ends which, part for part, reproduce the 
brain in flesh. Skill amounts to a resolution of 
form and forces into a number of multifurcations 
adapted to attain multiple ends and thoughts. 
The finer capabilities of the sense-organs constitute 
sensory skill. At the same time the uncouth ani- 
mal movements are reduced in number; moreover, 
they come to be regarded with a sort of contempt 
and repugnance because of a concentration of men- 
tality upon higher interests. Still, there remains 
the parrot, remarkable imitator of human speech, 
though possessed of little forebrain, to account for. 
The humanlike tongue of this bird has been called 
its finger, and indeed the member performs all the 
functions of a finger incessantly engaged in cling- 
ing, grasping, and playing. I do not believe the 
creature consciously realizes the significance of 
each tongue movement; but since its tongue was 
evolved in the same manner as ours was and is daily 
employed with actual things — further, in view 
of the attributal nature of language as unfolded 
in the present work, I believe it knows the meaning 
of certain onomatopoetic terms; and of words, even 
phrases, constantly applied to particular concrete 
things; above all, of actions. It perceives the con- 
nection of attributes ready-made for it, in so far 
as tongue-movements alone make it possible. 
But on account of a lack of brain-cells, a grasp of 
abstract concepts and of relations is necessarily 
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out of question; nevertheless, parrots yield to 
considerable training. 

The remarkable thinking power horses are 
capable of, I believe, is in a measure due to the mo- 
bility and control they possess of their lips. 


CHAPTER XV 
TH 
WEIGHTY IMPACT; AT TIMES SOOTHING 


To the general reader it may seem as an auda- 
cious assertion when told that th is an elemental 
sound, as clean-cut as any in the consonantal cat- 
egory. Yet such is the case, and the common 
ignorance of the fact furnishes an argument in favor 
of an alphabet and alphabetical names that bear 
upon the face of them a clew to the nature of the 
phonetic sounds. The Greeks employed a distinct 
symbol for th, as also did the early English. You 
need but articulate the sound to become aware of 
its individuality, and its unity of character. 

Th is by formation and nature a thick t, or den- 
tal, so thick that it cannot restrain the breath under 
action. With f it permits of a curious interchange 
of utterance, in that the oral position of one passes 
into that of the other with the clicking nicety of 
a clever mechanical device. This reciprocal rela- 
tion, however, does not give the two sounds any- 
thing common in significance, unless it is that of 
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the free upper lip appropriatable for the sneer; 
and that of the collapsing breathing organs. The 
tongue and lower lip represent two very different 
attitudes from any composing f. Th is uncouth, 
clumsy in its manner and attack; and I think 
the primitive form of it, especially among the races 
of the temperate zones, was made by setting the 
tip of the tongue against the lower teeth and thus 
raising it vitally and emotionally in the transverse 
median line; above all is this true of the sharp, 
or non-sonant form. The tongue in this position 
tends to form a fold, such as brutally angry per- 
sons sometimes amplify to grip between the teeth. 
This is a further sign of the animality of the sound, 
and likewise of the bridling of the strength that 
rises with temper. Jn that case we do have a 
lingual f. The Greek th was evidently bulkier 
than ours. Witness in theos —their gods were 
by no means spiritual beings; they were born of 
Titans; and in ther, beast; tharsos, courage; 
themis, right; thumos, wrath; thama, thick. 

Th is not a tropical sound, for the nervous and 
sanguine temperament developed in hot climates 
takes the uncouthness and awkwardness out of 
the muscles. So does mental culture. Th is not 
characteristic of the raw-boned, sinewy northern 
races. Mayhap a certain hesitancy attends the 
sound to begin with, but today, when it bears only 
a dwarfed semblance to its former self, th comes 
forth with much gentleness in the stroke of the 
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tongue. Occasionally we find it personified in 
some unwieldy, good-natured person, who may 
be taken as a very type of the creators of the sound, 
elephantine in proportion, and yet gentle. Th 
may be lithe, but not keen and swift; it is slothful, 
what though powerful. It can command, but it 
cannot defend itself against agility, mind and will. 
It lacks intelligence, and its physicality is not cer- 
tain, immense preponderance of bulk alone giving 
it advantage. It was not in usage among the 
Romans, whom the Goths, a th race, conquered 
in their wretched degeneracy, yet whose empire 
this hearty people possessed neither the cleverness 
nor the cruelty to hold. In the same manner the 
Goths had the Byzantine cities in their grasp, but 
the Byzantines were as slippery as the traditional 
Serpent; as they were again later when they had 
to deal with the Turks and the Crusaders. 

Th being at once respectfully gentle and com- 
manding respect through its massiveness of bulk 
and action, it is not remarkable that the sound 
long held its own in English religious terms. Sim- 
ilarly it long persisted in personal pronouns, mak- 
ing its exit from these by first passing through the 
contemptuous form —thus we witness a sound 
approaching extinction in the same manner that 
words do. Naturally, size and power induce a 
feeling of distance, as it did in the case of the Greek 
theos. If these attributes are assumed to the’self, 
the tendency is equally natural to look down 
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upon others, and the more so in proportion as men 
through familiarity and the isolated data of science, 
become better acquainted with their fellows to find 
them less highly poised than they were previously, 
through imaginatively concocted ideals, supposed 
to be. The application of th to religious affairs 
is also becoming a precarious usage. 

Illustrative words are thwart, oath, wrath, 
thought, thrash, throb, Thor, thrall, athlete, breath, 
froth, throne, thump, author, authority. 

Voiced th implies more successful muscular ex- 
ertion than does the breath form. 


CHAPTER XVI 
D 
FIRM ENDEAVOR OR SOLID RESISTANCE 


D was undoubtedly one of the earliest sounds 
made use of to announce intelligent endeavor in 
general, but on account of its obdurate individu- 
ality, it has undergone some rough shifting in the 
historic progress of language. It means do, with 
the want attribute omitted; the ancient root dhu 
meant strong effort. In its production the tongue 
becomes the distinguishing physiological agent. 
The arrest of the breath shows strenuous physical 
exertion similar to that of two wrestlers about 
evenly pitted against each other, and who dare not 
let go their holds to breathe. The lips are held 
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rather firm normally, though open. The lower 
jaw is tonic, and the sound gains in volition when 
the teeth are set. But the tongue — what of that? 

A few moments’ study of Figure 2 will show that 
the tongue, pressed forward against the upper in- 
cisors and gums in producing the sound, is drawn 
in this direction by the genio-hyo-glossus muscle 
attached underneath it. This muscle tends to 
draw the tongue forward when the limbs act 
aggressively and the mouth is about to grasp, 
bringing the member out to seize, or aid in seizing, 
the food or prey and retracting it again as the jaws 
close. Instead of being set against the incisors, 
the tongue is protruded by many persons at manual 
labor, to come to the assistance of the hands, as it 
were, especially by children who, it needs no 
argument, act unaffectedly. Ifthe tongue simply 
lolls out of the mouth, it betrays laziness, clumsi- 
ness, also mental dullness. Forced out of the 
mouth horizontally, it is aggressive; but when 
then recurved, as if to reject food or a fluid, the 
gesture implication corresponds, as we know from 
the familiar though vulgar grimace of contempt 
common among children. In the d position the 
tongue strives forward but likewise pressing up- 
ward, as if against a victim, enemy, or object. The 
action is simulative, and yet retains significance 
through its concomitancy with the limb move- 
ments of higher intelligence than those of «the 
dumb brute. The obstruction the tip of the tongue 
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meets within the cavity of the mouth answers to 
the resistance the object attacked, either by 
hands or tool, offers. 

Darwin and Spencer have dilated upon the 
derivation of the present meanings of featural ex- 
pressions from former energetic, useful movements. 
This evolutional evidence should further make 
plain the significance of the tongue meeting 
resistance within the mouth cavity, for no member, 
however small, escapes the law. We found similar 
conditions obtaining in respect to b and m, where 
the lips offered mutual resistance to each other. 
We shall find them again in the formation of the 
remaining dentals, and of the palatals. Socrates, 
lumping t and d, tentatively asserted that they 
meant setting at rest. He thus described the 
attribute of d tolerably well, but failed to note that 
it implies a resting, stubborn object anterior to 
action; that it really implies action of inner 
resistance against outer resistance. It is only some 
of the time that the action creates such stability. 
Its impact may or may not be productive of mo- 
tion. When d is called a stop consonant, its value 
for the mind is but indirectly referred to. D is 
dynamic in proportion to the resistance it meets, 
its force rising in proportion to the pressure exerted 
by the tongue upon the checking object repre- 
sented by the teeth. That object stands fast, un- 
yielding, adamantine, amenable to d endeavor 
only. The d stroke signifies a blow delivered, 
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but the hammer still lies on heavy; it is stolid, 
whether referring to either object or subject, or to 
both simultaneously; it stands for definiteness, and 
its force is intensified through reduplication. 
As suffix it consistently came to denote completed 
action in the past tenses; in part, owing to its re- 
troaction upon the remainder of the word per se. 
In the prefix de the separation, indicated by long 
e, of two states is fixed by the d. 

In contrast to b, when the effort of d is intensified, 
the brunt of the strain falls upon the trunk; the cir- 
culation there and in the limbs rises, not in the head 
or brain. D drives home physically, and its arrest- 
ing force, whether in subject or object, usually 
makes itself felt throughout a word in which it ap- 
pears. It has often reminded me of a deaf-mute 
who, lacking the guidance of sound to aid the mus- 
cular sense in directing his movements, displays 
a certain want of delicacy in touch and skill. D 
is rude, sequent upon the actionof the funda- 
mental muscles, not those concerned in the higher 
forms of skill. It tends to give the impression of 
doggedness, hardness, coldness, touching the spot, 
no less in things dainty, than in things grand. It_ 
is uninspirational, unimaginative, staid, torpid, 
entering such words as ground, domestic, dumb, 
remedy, pride, thud. In verbs the d attribute is 
implied in the subject or thing acting and in the 
action itself. But in nouns and adjectives the 
property is denominated as inherent and at rest— 
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passively resistant in the accusative case and 
passive tense. To d, as representing action come 
to rest in the past tenses, I have referred in a pre- 
vious paragraph; however, this view taken of 
past action in a former age is today giving way 
before the less impeded t, so that our philological 
association has recommended the spelling and 
writing of t for d and ed wherever the changed 
pronunciation warrants it. 

The unvariable d is frequently made transitive 
by coalescing sounds. At times an original con- 
tinuant is later converted into a d, but more often 
a primitive d appears as a t, th, n, z, in the later 
etymological strata. Rigidly contracted lips are 
unfavorable to d and the dentals, because of an 
unreconcilable opposition of organic activities, 
but the thick and flabby lip betrays the complete 
absence of a clean-cut doing capacity and volition. 
Of the words which formerly contained d and 
later dropped it is woodbine; the n aptly presents 
the obstinate, climbing plant to the eye of the mind. 
The word was developed from wudubind, in which 
the final d shows that the plant was viewed as a 
binder, putting something in bonds. It is a curi- 
ous question why child, German kind, Bohemian 
decko, is looked upon as static. 

Before closing I must call attention to the term 
Do in music, considered the keynote. Some 
writer has naively referred to it as the tone of ab- 
solute repose. Why? Because he felt the force 
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of the phonetic sound which is par excellently 
fitted to describe the function of the standing ref- 
erence-tone without definition. In the tone itself 
there is nothing inherent indicative of repose. 
We are simply confronted with another instance 
of a word adapted to the idea in a way that un- 
explained tells more than any dictionary definition 
ever written concerning it; leading to a lot of 
whimsical notions and fancies because its nature 
is not understood. The positing of elves, water 
nymphs, and dwarfs in olden times was not a whit 
less foolish. 


CHAPTER XVII 
T 


LIGHT CONTACT, MOVEMENT, AND 
RESISTANCE 

T implies contact; but lightness of contact and 
activity, as the tip of the tongue, literally speaking 
for the rest of the muscular system, shows. T is 
a softened d; it does not finish all at a rigid stroke. 
It trots and plots, whereas d trods and plods. It 
may meet with the d property in the object attacked, 
but it does not offset d with d; the muscular con- 
traction is moderate, permitting of mobility. It 
leaves to d the tasks which strictly belong to d, 
works upon the surface of d, and even glides off at 
a tangent. T implies exemption from restraint, 
liberty to the point of laxness everywhere; in the 
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subject, or in the object to which the name con- 
taining it is applied. D is rude; t is genteel, backed 
by thought and training; the nervous energy is 
not all consumed in a supreme muscular effort. 
One implies the dead stroke; the other the tract- 
ability of intelligence. 

When a person throws a ball or other object 
which threatens to fall short of the mark, the arm 
and hand are stretched after it as if to keep it going; 
although this pushing on the lines, as it is generally 
practiced, is neither scientific nor economic, the 
object is yet bound to receive an added impulse 
through the sustentation of the arm. Singers di- 
rect the voice in a similar manner. In the pro- 
nunciation of t the liberated breath performs the 
same office as the follow-up gesture. It superadds 
motion to the tongue’s lightness of touch. The 
suffix ty implants a concrete property into abstract 
nouns. T performs the same office in the power- 
ful combination st. It does not round up a thing 
on itself nor give it finality. The sound is exquis- 
itely appropriate in travel, root, spout, enter, turn, 
litigate, treachery. In “ditto” it represents d 
repeated with a lighter touch. It adds flexibility 
to hands, feet, and thought; liberty to action in an- 
imate or inanimate thing. It is pliant as the mus- 
cles of a contortionist; subtle as a disembodied 
energy or spirit. Yet though it suggests a certain 
tenuousness, it also suggests a potency accomplish- 
ing things without a show of strain. 
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In some words, generally verbal in application, 
only certain consonants can combine within a cer- 
tain range of proximity, otherwise the muscular 
contractions would be of a nervous, irregular char- 
acter. It is for this reason that t appears in the 
pronunciation of some verbs in the past tense end- 
ing in d, while in others d is pronounced as written. 
But this must also be borne in mind, that intel- 
ligence lightens the touch, of the tongue no less 
than of the hands. With d, t holds the rank of 
being a consonant of neutral impact and contact; 
both are general in sense, whereas all others tend 
to be specific. Notice the matchless appropriate- 
ness of to, the sign of the infinitive. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
R 


VIBRATORY CONTACT—STATIC OR 
PROGRESSIVE 

The whirr and rattle everywhere stands for 
action, whether stationary or progressive. It 
stands for trenchant, broken activity among 
solids, from the grate upward to interruptions of 
ampler magnitude, constructive or destructive. 
The striking hammer, the stamping feet, the shak- 
ing hand, the brandishing tongue, each is of self- 
evident meaning, presentatively or representa- 
tively; as earnest or as play. Sound is not attend- 
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ant upon all these when the movement is simula- 
tive, but since the tongue is with difficulty seen, 
it must necessarily make itself heard. Excited 
persons strike the table with the hand to threaten 
action. The tail of the rattlesnake is not an evo- 
lutional accident. My tame sparrow-hen clacks 
her bill when teased. The crude savage and bar- 
barian r ascends toward the trill in the course of 
progress; r also becomes more common because 
of increased physical and industrial activity and the 
consequent increase of vibratory things to be de- 
scribed. In the case of our Tama Indians, whom 
I have heard, the substitution of 1 or n for r vividly 
heightens the impression of indolence and listless- 
ness they make upon the spectator and listener. 
Natural facts, as against theories concocted by 
imagination which forbid us to look about us, 
open the gates to a glorious reality. Does not the 
foregoing paragraph make you feel like a Prome- 
theus unbound? R is not a dead letter to torture 
the memory with; no phonetic sound is. Its gut- 
tural form may be noticedafter g in the com- 
bination gr, almost a digraph. R in any position, 
however, is a reduplicated d, nothing more nor 
less; at times it verges toward t — and, curiously, 
only one side of the tongue vibrates in its pronun- 
ciation. If d may be graphically represented by 
a single stamp of the foot, r demands a repetition 
of the stamp. The harder form of r is accordingly 
as mordant as d, but instead of coming up against 
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an impenetrable or immovable resistance and stop- 
ping, it continues hammering with the rattle of a 
wood-pecker. That is the real r, and that is why 
the sound appears in the old Aryan roots ri, to go; 
tr, to cross; rabb, to seize; dra, to run. Empha- 
sis upon the initial tongue stroke caused a t or d 
to appear in some of these instances. I believe it 
is laid down as a rule that we of Aryan speech do 
not employ a root word by itself; the root is made 
meaningful through the addition of other sounds 
and combinations of sounds. The respective ar- 
ticulations are subject to the same law, still I do 
not think there is one of them which is not used 
independently to constitute at least one word, 
in spite of the dictionary omission to record the 
fact. So we have a warning rattle, or call of at- 
tention, lingual in origin; energetic action or mo- 
tion is often thus described, with the voice pitched 
high. The Germans employ a labial r to start 
horses in harness. 

When the spirited American wishes to imply 
the r quality, he says “‘ rattler ”’ or resorts to some 
other strongly vibratory expression. The prac- 
tice is common in-slang and in the best of litera- 
ture. Old Egyptian er meant away. The prefix 
re is rather an emphatic call for the redoing of a 
thing, secondarily implying improvement. The 
suffix er signifies vigorous action or capacity for 
action; and since the male everywhere, as a tule, 
is more rugged and aggressive than the female, 
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disposed to feeding, the r suffix came to stand for 
the male gender. 

It was the historical tendency of r to change 
vowels into Italian a, an impression vigorous action 
would lead us to expect; and conversely. Though 
the effeminancy attendant upon tame indoor life 
and the less concrete way of looking at things, 
tends to reduce r to a glide, the well enunciated 
sound infuses vigor into ideas, bespeaks vigor 
whatever the situation. It betrays the character 
of the turbulent Irishman. Its absence, and the 
substitution of | for it, bespeaks the gentle unwar- 
like disposition of the Chinese. The Chinese will 
not “awake ” until they can rattle their tongues, 
for their whole bodies would awake correspond- 
ingly. They will not understand the western 
peoples, and the western peoples will not under- 
stand the Chinese, before language is taken as a 
key to the true situation — to their respective mus- 
cular and nervous natures. The one would profit 
by learning to r, the other by becoming less preda- 
tory and more lenient. 

Socrates, speaking for the Greek world, de- 
scribed r as indicating motion and hardness; Leib- 
nitz said, violent movement. 


CHAPTER XIX 
L 
UNFOLDING AND ENFOLDING 


Leibnitz — living in “‘ the shadow of a mighty 
name,” made by his name if ever a susceptible 
personality is influenced by a name through the 
force of its attributes — said that | indicates gentle 
movement. He did not say enough. The feeling 
and thought-principle of 1 is a reaching-out one, 
unvoluting, uncoiling, sometimes encoiling, whether 
in the range of a molecule or the range of the uni- 
verse. It is not a vigorous, broken sound in the 
sense that r is; it shoots out in a continuous line. 
Its Phenician hieroglyphic was an ox-goad. When 
compared with d or r, the term laziness aptly 
describes it; the velum is not raised so high as in 
the effort of r. It is also closely related to that 
sound in significance. On account of its lim- 
pidness it constitutes the consonant par excellence 
for vowel assimilation. In its formation, as palato- 
grams go to show, the tip of the tongue sets against 
the base of the upper incisors and the edges curve 
up against themolars. This is the ideal or stand- 
ard 1. The whole sounded action constitutes a 
simulation of gently enfolding a morsel of food; 
and knowing this, there really remains nothing 
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If you will stretch out both arms, the palms of 
the hands open, doing this without putting too 
much force into the movement, you get a graphic 
gestural representation of 1, especially if the arms 
and hands finally close upon some object. Nor 
does it matter in what direction the movement 
extends, up, down, or around — this phase of the 
meaning must be determined from the application 
made of the particular word; it must be supplied 
by the mind from the situation; quickness in form- 
ing the conventional association being aided by 
the fitness of all the attributes mentioned. In 
practice, the lips especially may diverge from the 
normal audible expression; the contracting lips 
emphasizing the extensory idea. Analyze such 
words as low, level, look, lasso, love, loup, wolf 
(in his character as a ranger) and you are imme- 
diately impressed by an extensory muscular move- 
ment, resembling that of the darting tongue of 
many insect-eaters, differing from that implied by 
t or n as a continuous line or surface does from a 
disjointed dimension. 

In the cases cited above, the enfolding 1 is firmly 
upheld. Take, however, a position in which the 
tongue drops abruptly, or is compelled to drop by 
the presence of a frontal vowel —if arms and 
hands do not enclose —and the sound at once 
suggests leveling, the idea perceived in the words 
lie, liquid, flow, elend (Ger.), and that of the suf- 
fixes ly and less — ble and ful are inclusive. Ina 
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manner this idea of frailty and collapse is second- 
ary to feeble action of the speech organs and falling 
tongue, just as the natural inference is that one 
dimension gains at the cost of another, all else 
remaining equal. Loiter, flat, fragile, lily, humil- 
ity, languid, fall, show | simply as unfolding with- 
out elasticity. 

How the manner of looking at things changes 
in the course of time is well exemplified in walk, 
folk, half, should. These words once accentuated 
the attributes of extension and inclusion, as it 
appears in help, self, felt, to this day. Socrates 
referred to gl as gluey; an idea perfectly compati- 
ble with the enfolding nature of 1 conjoined to the 
attribute of g. 

Muscular tonicity is not a characteristic of 1. 
Increase its tonicity above a certain point, and you 
get r or else some monostroke dental. Nor will 1 
ever imply a strong tonicity, any more than physi- 
cal agitation will imply a cool firmness. L is pli- 
ant. Italians are prone to degenerate it further 
into y. Like the fingers and toes of a ner- 
vous person, the tongue and finely strung organs 
of articulation quickly betray one’s inner states, 
those of brain included — their concealment is the 
exception, not the rule, for they would always ab- 
sorb the entire attention of consciousness. No 
one having any sense of featural appropriateness 
voluntarily or involuntarily constantly indulges 
in a sound incongruous with featural expression; 
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nor, on the other hand, can he or she sustain an 
emotional or mental state which cannot be featur- 
ally expressed because of physical defects. Given 
the physical defect, the doctor looks for the corre- 
sponding psychical defect, and vice versa. The 
seat of memory is as much in the features as it is 
in the brain itself. 

Illustrations, other than those conventionally 
lingual, of the peculiar force of | are observable in 
the everyday round of life. The hungry infant, 
about exhausted from crying, begins to la. The 
young sparrow droops its wings to arouse parental 
sympathy, mayhap also adding the r movements. 
The dog lies down in abject humility, likewise 
manifesting a disposition to embrace in his crude 
way, in order to ingratiate himself with his master. 
The tired animal lolls its tongue and manifests a 
tendency to let its limbs drop limp. But weari- 
ness is not the only way in which relaxation and a 
lessened vasomotor pressure manifests itself. Re- 
laxation is a characteristic of pleasurable feeling 
in general — in the laugh, for instance. Neither 
does the laugh stand in any sort of opposition to 
the physical state of weariness — both states of 
relaxation are strongly favorable to recuperation. 
It is a thoroughly consistent phenomena when 
weakness or weariness induces a laughing spell. 
Again, | spontaneously bursts forth in songs with- 
out words, in trills and la-la’s. 


CHAPTER XX 
N 
SPIRIT OF OPPOSITION 


The reader must by this time have become thor- 
oughly convinced that the component sounds of 
words, born of sense and muscular experience, 
answer, part for part, to the properties of things 
named; that the phonetic elements can be ana- 
lyzed and synthesized with almost geometrical 
precision, though we cannot throw them together 
and so come into possession of all knowledge — 
ideas must always have a substrata of reality to 
verify them. For striking impressions, short 
words are preferable; for comprehensiveness, long- 
er words. Moreover, we must be selective in our 
choice of attributes, for want of time and because 
of the limitation of our energies. 

N is dental, but lacks onset. Save ng, all palatal 
forms of n have been dropped in English, if we 
are to believe dictionaries and works on language, 
which often strive to make the matter easy at the 
expense of intellect, emotion, sense and breadth 
of life. Variety of oral movements, it cannot too 
often be repeated, adds to the versatility of intel- 
lectual movements because of furnishing addi- 
tional landmarks; it is as essential as the presence 
and nimbleness of fingers; directly and indirectly, 
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constituting a source of knowledge. Simple 
minds have small lingual areas and are character- 
ized by a paucity of words, but a small vocabu- 
lary is a very different thing from talkativeness. 
““ He who speaks two languages is a double man.” 

Since the dental n is the prevailing n, we shall 
consider that only; the other varieties we shall be 
able to interpret readily enough after taking up the 
labials and the gutturals. On account of the open 
lips, n lacks the internal volitional power and mo- 
mentum of the m, likewise nasal. It lays on the 
hands with a warning note. In one sense it is a 
weak t. In contrast to t, and standing by itself, 
it hardly ever implies motion. In injects opposition- 
al animation into the mental panorama. En, tion, 
ing, ance, in, un, an, and, illustrate the point; so 
do wind, bend, run, and every initial, median, or 
final n. N was appended in various ways to in- 
dicate verbal opposition; it appears in the parti- 
ciples and infinitives. In the conjugations its 
most effective arrestant is d. The n in lend, 
spindle, thunder, was inserted as an afterthought. 

When unraveling the nature of m, I called at- 
tention to the origin and meaning of the attenu- 
ated nasal growl or snarl entering it. This snarl, 
above a certain intensity, indicates more or less of 
aroused opposition. A common unwritten nega- 
tive is a reduplicated nasalization commonly made 
when shaking the head; an act in which the 
musclets connected with the _ self-preservative 
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brain-zone are brought into play, yet they 
do not completely lift the soft palate to close 
the nares for attack. But the attitude of n is not 
so unmitigatingly internal and self-sufficient as m 
is. The setting of the tip of the tongue against 
the teeth marks intention to assail. The rather 
firm though open lips show that volition is not en- 
tirely in abeyance. An infant often nasalizes 
without either closing the lips or setting the tongue, 
registering its helpless protest in that way. Not 
until we can straighten up the body and move to 
put our protest and dissent into execution, are we 
ready to say “no.” 

Extreme muscular exertion naturally closes the 
nostrils; the tighter the soft palate is lifted in 
closing them, the greater is the exertion, and the 
higher is the accompanying voice. Normally 
and in pleasurable feelings, the nostrils remain 
open; they are dilated to enjoy agreeable odors. 
Below a certain tensity of the soft palate, nasaliza- 
tion betrays pleasurable organic and mental states. 
Cattle nasalize when they anticipate a measure of 
salt; the obstinate, rooting hog nasalizes a gk 
formed in the front part of the nostrils. In serious 
situations human nasalization becomes risible; 
it suggests a threat that is not meant or that cannot 
be carried out because of a physical incapacity. 
Hence the nasal twang stands for drollery, bur- 
lesque; and when,a little stronger, for irony.. To 
make n energetic, the tongue must be firmly held 
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in place, when then the soft palate is raised and d 
or t results. 

In the building up of the language, n, like other 
sounds also, came into contact with vowels and 
consonants to form combinations that the genius 
of the language and the mental education could 
tolerate, perhaps owing largely to a subconscious 
mental bigotry. Under such circumstances the 
seemingly best adapted attributes prevailed in the 
outcome. This was necessary to prevent a con- 
tradiction of attributes in a word or idea; for the 
same reason the character of an intruding vowel, 
entering to make a combination of consonants 
easier to pronounce, is often determined by pre- 
existent adjoining vowels. A variety of sounds 
is also necessary because a repetition of one or a 
few stimuli dulls the senses concerned, the thoughts 
concerned and the motory innervations concerned. 
In this manner, I think, all the laws of linguistics 
can be explained. A sound may be appropriate 
in a verb but inappropriate in a noun. Usually 
some apt sound or combination of sounds is added 
to the stem of a word to indicate the part of speech. 
Thus narrate, narrative , narration are terms well- 
suited for their parts by the standard of phonetic 
attributes. In well-adapted words these changes 
can be more economically indicated through a 
shift of emphasis to this or to that attribute; a 
noun, for instance, frequently contains all the at- 
tributes the verb does, but in the verb the empha- 
sis must bring the motory properties into the fore. 
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CHAPTER “XXI 
K 
>TO CATCH DENTICULATELY 

I cannot hope to approach the subject-matter 
of this book from all sides. The reader will profit 
the more, and likewise understand more clearly 
what I have said, if he will do some thinking for 
himself; yet I must remind him again that no 
sharp lines of demarcation can be drawn between 
the various phonetic sounds. Vowels must not 
be considered as unrelated to the consonants; 
their very weakness as consonants requires that 
they be made sonant in compensation. If we 
begin with h and ascend to the Italian a, to the 
German ch, and from that to g and then to the 
next more marked oral contact — we get the basal 
form of k guttural. The tendency in the fore- 
going scale is for the contact to become more nota- 
ble and firmer at each step, and k finally shows 
that a sharp physical effort and correspondingly 
acute, anchoring impact is taking place. It is no 
longer a case of feeling, emotional swelling, or an 
organic exertion without a specific end, but an 
actual, clean-cut doing of something. As it were, 


we hear the click of a mechanical catch. The hold 
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is one that nicks things exteriorally, cuts and in- 
dents by knocks, and that will dislodge a fish- 
bone interiorly, in the throat, if muscular exertion 
will do it. Inward or outward, literal or meta- 
phorical, the application of k is identical. It is a 
pick-axe among sounds; doubled, it constitutes an 
ice-tongs. 

K is onomatopoetically practical, the consonant 
of affairs — not a tenderfoot. Kick, pick, lick, 
hook, curb, fluke, co (which compare with ad), 
ku-klux-klan, occur, stick, quixotic, quell, are 
words revealing its nature on the surface of them. 
In fact, the sound is a t gutturalized; but since 
the back sounds are the cruder in significance, 
there exists a barrier between it and the dental; 
t and d speak for the hand and fingers, k for the 
inapt arm. The dentals and k compare as intel- 
ligent hands and brute claws. Guttural k is con- 
crete, and does not serve as a felicitous attribute 
to connect with the finer physical and intellectual 
nimbleness. Still, there are palatal forms of the 
sound, and these naturally rank the higher as cul- 
ture sounds, appearing also in conjunction with 
the frontal vowels. I shall let the industrial accom- 
plishments of the Japanese speak for the practical 
results attending upon the union of the brisker 
form of k and intellect. 


CHAPTER XXII 
G 
DOWNRIGHT ORGANIC STRUGGLE 


Toward the root the tongue lacks suppleness. 
Rising and falling, besides the capability of vibrat- 
ing to effect a thick r, constitute about the range 
of its posterior movements. The simple office it 
here performs in forcing the food back into the 
pharynx illustrates also the part it performs in 
speech when compared to the anterior portion. 
Paired muscular activity, index of higher mentality, 
is not in evidence at this point. If the tongue 
were cut off at the line of the circumvallate papille, 
the dentals and frontal vowels could no longer be 
spoken. The dentals would then be converted 
into gutturals and they would do just about as 
much for speech as the stump of an arm can do 
for a lost hand, while being the source of constant 
disappointment to a sensitive, aspiring mind. 
The gutturals are clumsy, appearing concomitantly 
with the activity of the fundamental and the body 
muscles. The languages of barbaric peoples are 
fraught with gutturals, yet this is not saying any- 
thing in favor of a race so effeminated as to be 
shorn of them. Gutturals, of back or frontal 
source, k’s and g’s, bespeak the retention of, that 
measure of physical hardiness without which men- 
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tality, morality, and well-being have no corporeal 
support, and become hysterical or hypocritical. 
Gutturals ingraft force into word metaphors. 

Hard g is one of the most vigorous sounds formed 
by the transverse contact and breaking of the 
tongue with the palate. We do not miss the point 
far in saying that the sound originated in the groan 
and the grunt accompanying internal or externally 
directed organic effort; afterward undergoing re- 
finement in its simulative representation of organic 
effort. Whether g or k was the precedent 
sound, I am not prepared to dogmatize. 
Both were probably rare for a long time; in many 
situations they were followed by the aspirate 
breathing, written h. But the little definite effort 
a people low in culture makes leads to the conclu- 
sion that many a modern g generated from an 
emotional sound resembling the roughened Ger- 
man ch — in fact, lingual records go to prove this. 
So, likewise, many a former g has vanished, some 
frontal ones have changed to y, because we no 
longer put so much of organic effort into the thing 
or action; we think; instead of sag, we say saw; 
for agen (by actually laying hold) we say own. 

G must have a substantial target. In a manner 
it often posits its own attributes in the thing at- 
tacked, and hence the transition to a figurative 
use of the sound in regard to the inanimate and 
abstract was easy. Nevertheless, in the abstract 
use, g always seems to constitute a concrete illus- 
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tration in itself; it remains near ground. When 
our forebears attacked the earth and any earthly 
object offered resistance, they were quite sure to 
maintain the accompanying grunt in the descriptive 
name adopted. They made the action progressive 
by means of an adjoining r. The very waking 
from sleep they called gr — because it meant to 
gr for grub. In German the old realistic prefix 
ge is still in force. 

Betraying the close relation of the tongue activity, 
and that of the organism in general also, in the par- 
taking and relishment of food, are such words as 
good, gust, gulp, gobble, gormand, gorge, glutton, 
sugar, greedy. Not unfrequently we have the 
sharper k instead. Distasteful impressions are 
inclined to be described by frontal sounds, which 
originate at the point of the mouth where the food 
most commonly meets with refusal. ‘‘ Ugh” ex- 
presses a lower form of rejection, and is not an 
esthetic term. 

G as issuing from the organic paroxysm of 
pleasure appears in glad, glee, gushing, gracious, 
grateful, august, agree, dignity. Words in which 
it formerly appeared, as may be seen in the spelling, 
are laugh, tough, delight, hearty. As expressive 
of physical strain or pain, g appears in gag, garrot, 
grief, gripe, agony, anger, lag, fag, grumble, grudge. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
J 

GRAND VITAL AND EMOTIONAL TENSION 

J is subjective, displaying a full organic self- 
confidence where m bespeaks volitional confidence. 
Acting concomitantly with the rest of the organism, 
the tongue fills the mouth too full for utterance, as 
it were. The larynx rises as in swallowing, and 
the general physical tension is much the same as 
when the hungry stomach is about to receive a 
morsel or bolus of food. Turgescence perhaps 
describes its swelling physiological condition better 
than any other term. While the tongue strikes 
the palate quite sharp and rigidly, the impact lacks 
the aggressiveness of g and k, and is, on the other 
hand, more effective than sh. It suggests largeness 
of size, giantism, but ends in more pose than action 
— nevertheless, the j property is also ascribed to 
energy, engagement, and so on; it may stand be- 
hind these. To cut a splurge is a tendency of the 
sound. Setting both lips and jaws rather firm, 
it inclines to expansion; toward the colossal and 
the sublime in the concrete. Surge, verge, scourge, 
genius, gem, joust, Jehovah, illustrate my point. 

If ch goes no deeper than the skin, j goes through 
skin, muscles, and nervous system. Of course, as 


ordinarily spoken, our everyday j but simulates 
Ior 
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the original j bursting forth under strain; and the 
sound is of very different implication than that 
of short i and the hard g, two of the main sources 
out of which it is evolved; it seems not to have re- 
ceived recognition primitively. How closely j ap- 
proaches ch may be seen in pugilist, chief, search, 
punch, words in which the sounds appear to inter- 
change places, at least in some situations. A 
slight protrusion of the lips, compelled by a suc- 
ceeding rounded vowel, turns j in the direction of 
a pleasurable cupidity; a lighter vein of exuberance; 
as in joy, jubilee, jewel, jovial, jolly, jaunt. A 
slightly increased protrusion causes a reversion of 
meaning, an implication of repulsion and malice, 
a respect in which Jew, Jude (German) are infelic- 
itous names — the French Jeuf is still more mis- 
chievous, owing to the f. 

The power of j makes itself strongly felt in 
judge, jury, judgment, liege, St. George, Jehovah, 
Juda, John Bull, Job, and no small efforts are 
made by some critics to place the book of St. John 
above the three other books of the Gospels. Yet 
I do not wish to be construed as maintaining that 
in the long run a sound or word will lift a subject 
above its due; they but tend to do so, until igno- 
rance knows itself; they may sway unthinking 
audiences and crowds temporarily. Moreover, 
it is well to feel greater and higher than the task to 
be accomplished; to make speech an arras of fair 
images rather than a contracted pack of cloth, as 
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Themistocles put it. Genuine, just, rage, surge, 
jest, joke, germ, jerk, jump, cajole, general, major, 
genealogy, generous, jail, sledge, are other words 
of extraordinary dignity and force. Secondarily, 
j signifies a protective agent, champion, guardian 
angel, much as a giant tree or mountain does. 
Some of its applications, however, are menacing: 
rage, prodigious, purge. Others disparage un- 
mercifully: cringe, stingy, jingo, fustian, janitor, 
jail —an unwritten expression entering them. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
CH 
SUPERFICIAL SENSING— TOUCH 


Ch is pre-eminently the spokesman of the sense 
of touch, and next, of the muscular sense, deep- 
seated touch. The making of the sound requires 
little organic effort, although it permits of empha- 
sis. The section of the tongue concerned in its 
production, the middle, is that upon which the 
fewest taste papillae are found, its sensiblity 
remaining predominantly tactile. Little or no 
breath is required to render the oral movement, a 
mere impact of the surface of the tongue against 
the palate, audible. The resulting sound onomato- 
poetically re-echoes a smart slap upon a hard 
surface or the bare skin. Slap a person and the 
exclamation “ouch” is almost certain to come 
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forth in concert with the mechanical report of the 
impact. 

Chaste, quench, chill, charm, pinch, “ change ” 
(coin, on person, etc.), chafe, stretch, fetch, breech, 
slouch, couch, nature, pouch, in all of these the 
surface impact makes itself vividly felt and deter- 
mines the various applications made of the words. 
In a few cases it is given additional strength through 
a precedent t contact. In a word like nudge the 
impression goes deeper into the body. Although 
the French equivalent of ch is a weaker sound, it 
has practically the same significance; as in charnu 
(flesh), charger, chapelle (cover), chaperon, fourche. 
A few random words from the Spanish accent the 
same attribute: chupar, suck; lecho, bed; chis- 
chos, clash of arms; chisgarabis, a superficial 
tattler. Both in a literal and figurative use, the 
German relegates the sound of ch soft to the rank 
of out and outly imitative sounds — which tell 
little beyond what the cruder limits of the senses 
yield — in general. That tongue employs ch as 
a very trenchant weapon of depreciation and 
reproach, lowering things to a brute level by means 
of it. Though English turns it to the same use — 
wench — it is nevertheless strange that it preserved 
its dignity there to the extent it has. The classical 
Greek resorted to x, equivalent to kh —if not 
actually ch—in the ch sense; their word for 
chameleon, for instance, began with a breath-like 
k. Russian ch appears to lay emphasis upon the t. 
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The trend of the Greek usage calls attention to 
the fact that if we begin at the bottom of the scale 
we shall note the following gradation of sound 
and sense effects in the oral regions of ch. Ch 
hardly implies more than contact; j implies mus- 
cular exertion and disturbance; the frontal g or k 
implies work done. Now, the Greeks seem to 
have begun this scale on a lower keynote, guttur- 
ally, and made the corresponding applications 
there. 

Naturally, with familiarity, the smacking sound 
also came to signify proximity and externality in 
general. Let us examine a second list of words. 
Smirch, itch, scratch, clutch, mange, patch, which, 
peach, notch, leech (a word no longer applicable 
to a doctor after leeches and bleeding went out of 
vogue), rich (conveys a vulgar sense of physical 
pleasure, aimed at in the parable). Search, pri- 
marily, means to hunt upon the surface; and 
research falls short of making a rational and prac- 
tical use of the data found — it remains liable to 
the same reproach that has always been with more 
or less justice heaped upon schoolmen. The 
words church and religious never describe a high 
spirituality; they rather refer to the worldly func- 
tions attendant upon loftier aspirations. Bleach 
appeals to the eye; screech, to the ear. Ditch 
signifies a shallow channel, and to be “ ditched ” 
implies a discommodation of exterior — wretched- 
ness. The name Archie does well enough for a 
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child, but it subjects a man to ridicule, at least in 
our day and age. Teach attracts to the switch 
and the rod, as if knowledge were to be broached 
through the skin. 


CHAPTER XXV 
Y 
VITAL AND EMOTIONAL TENSION 


Y is emotional, the tongue position and general 
featural expression in its production being that 
resulting from a considerable degree of pain or 
pleasure. This position is a modification of that 
over which short i is vocalized; but y receives only 
slight intonation, and is often lengthened in the e 
direction; nor are the lips compressed. As long, 
it suggests the extensional property of e; as short, 
however, it constitutes an emotionally tinged short 
i. But the time element is subservient to the 
emotion, that feeling which causes the tongue to 
rise in the mouth — producing a catch of breath, 
a characteristic sign of emotion — attended by 
such exclamations as ay, aye, ja, jo, a Scandina- 
vian and German interjection translated as indeed; 
and “yu, yu, yu,” an emotional exclamation in 
which the vowel must be considered as indefinite, 
or as rounded — desirous. It was common in 
days when the men wept and kissed as women do. 

Compared with j, of which it is a cognate, y 
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fails to reach the stage of muscular innervation 
that attacks or resists; it is weaker than j, a mere 
feeling, but intense in that capacity; witness in 
yearn, yell, yule, yew, valiant, yield, yoke, jammer, 
yacht, youth, yarn, jubel, yield. Through its 
want of physical onset, through its acute sentiency, 
y tends to posit objects at a distance — removed 
from contact; yonder, year, jene (those), yearn, 
Yama, yester. The sound causes that pause 
favorable for emphasis; as in the oppositional 
yet, and in oratory and elocution. It appears in 
the fearfully expressive epithet “‘ yap” in the 
slang appellation “yellow.” It always affords 
an object for emotion to attach itself to, and serves 
as a boon to Germanic women because adding 
to the available supply of emotional terms. The 
sound is marked in the hiss of the goose, a fact 
probably not unconnected with the selection of 
the term yang. 

While y is not always pronounced when indi- 
cated on the lettered page, it is a subtle intruder 
throughout the English language, constantly 
appearing where it is not written, especially when 
the force exhibited falls short of intense physical 
effort. Accordingly, it does not keep company 
with r and the stronger consonants. By omitting 
y upon the adoption of the Greek word eon, we 
made a cold, intellectual morsel of the word 
through depriving it of its emotional element. 
Russian possesses 2 class of verbs having two 
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forms, one for the concrete and one for the ab- 
stract sense; in the concrete forms the vowels are 
nearly always preceded by a sound equivalent 
to y. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
SH and ZH 
MASS MOBILITY 


The norm of sh and its equivalents is mobility 
of a tangible body. It pictures actual motion. 
D and t imply contact, and movement is taken 
for granted. Sh suggests movement directly 
through the roughened breath which produces 
a sound analogical to that attendant upon a mass 
moving over a mass. In shade, the thing referred 
to has the appearance of being a mass. The idea 
of contact and effort is infused into the sound by 
the lifting of the dorsum of the tongue against the 
palate — Russian and many other languages 
introduce the sound by a d or t. Moreover, this 
contact is broad and heavy; nor is it sudden and 
acute like that of j or k — objects yield before it. 
Sh is allied to subtle s somewhat as th is related 
tot. It is a digraph unmodified by h and which 
should find representation in a single alphabetical 
sign. 

As I have said, primitive sh derives its force 
onomatopoetically; more so than many sounds; it 
appeals to the ear. From the side of sound it 
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awakens the impression of a shifting solid, but 
no less of the rush of a liquid or that of the air. 
“Sh,” spoken as a word, enjoins movement, gener- 
ally retreating or away from, and seems to be 
naturally understood even by the dumb animals. 
Perhaps the sound is more closely connected 
with semi-liquids than it is with solids. It 
obviously imitates the splash made when a solid 
strikes slush; hence, the stone may be pushed 
or shoved into the slush. Examples like the latter 
are well adapted to bring the attributal character 
of sounds into the consciousness of children. So of 
one muffling his words, we are prone to request 
that he take the mush out of his mouth. Here the 
sh referred to actually issues from a pulpy mass 
within the mouth. 

When sh once became thoroughly established 
in the language, if establishment was necessary, 
it, like other sounds, was rendered detachable 
and made use of in the abstract, and in regard to 
things from which its peculiar sound does not 
issue when they move as a whole or in one of their 
parts. Bad puns may be made with it on account 
of ignorance of its nature, but they will not stand. 
Science makes many errors in this respect, these 
going uncorrected because stored away in books, 
which are all but chained. The custom of taking 
over terms bodily from the Greek and Latin, 
languages closely related to the modern European 
tongues, more frequently hits the mark in respect 
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to new ideas to be named than would outright con- 
struction by guess. Phonetic sounds hold their 
own; they pair with their affinities. They are 
born what they are, not made. 

So in shift, confusion, ship, fish, cushion, shape, 
show, sham, shall, shadow, flash, machine, chivalry, 
special, crash, smash, crush, shoe — we invariably 
find the shifting idea. Shallow implies lack of 
depth because of mobility. This import of sh 
appears in ish, ti, si, ci, and ch, accents notwith- 
standing; as may be seen in trickish, creation, 
admission, facial, Richelieu. The object resist- 
ing motion, or the one more effective because of 
solidity or momentum, is not necessarily taken 
into consideration. Thus a shore upon which 
the waves rush and splash, is stable; though 
English-speaking men find great satisfaction in 
citing cases where it is shifting or sinking, no 
doubt on account of the name. Hebrew and Ger- 
man make a much more extensive use of sh than 
does the English, employing it where the latter 
uses the subtler s. Sh implies action in Turkish, 
and occurs in words of movement. In conclusion, 
however, remind yourself that the sound is sub- 
stantiated by considerable physical force; the 
shifting implied is more than a shadowy movement, 
such as one witnesses in a dream. 

ZH 

Zh, by whatever characters represented, de- 
notes an emphasized sh — greater exertion; but 
less effect, less motion. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
S and Z 
ENERGIC VIBRATION AND POWER 


R is molar, connected with movements of mass; 
s is molecular, originating in the movement of 
particles of mass—no matter whether looked 
at from the standpoint of self or from that of the 
objective world. And because insight into ener- 
gies and the finer workings of things increases with 
culture, pure s is the later sound to gain common- 
ness. Nor does the tongue rise emotionally to 
produce it; s is cold, sounded over the almost 
free, intellectualized rim of the tongue. Its very 
subtlety suggests the neutrality of intellect and 
reason — not volitionized — whose aim is to ap- 
prehend things as they are compelled to be on 
account of the inherent forces of the universe, 
not as we arbitrarily would have them to accom- 
modate our finite nature. Perhaps the unsym- 
pathetic impression of s receives further abetment 
from the side of the breath, for a gas in motion 
chills, a fact daily impressed upon us by the wind 
and draughts of air in any form — the very gen- 
eration of gases is attended by an absorption of 
heat. The current of air forced over the tip of 
the tongue cools that organ directly also, just as 


it cools a spoonful of soup. So strongly is this 
ETT 
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experience fixed in us that the hiss of issuing 
steam induces a shiver. But s may be cut short, 
as in etrange, the French word for strange . 

S means business, though not downright muscu- 
lar digging; it refers to the moving spirit. Like 
sh it suggests continuity, but in insinuousness of 
signification it transcends that sound as far as gas 
transcends a solid, or as energy transcends a gas. 
It is ethereal. Its effects bespeak seething in the 
realm of the unseen; electricity in the wire. It 
appears in the abstract suffixes less and ness; and 
the transformation of original t and d into ts, rep- 
resented by the letter z, instead of into t— is per- 
fectly consistent with the philosophic turn of the 
German mind. It does not follow that in popular 
language s always represents energy by finding 
a place in the name — electric contains no s — 
but rather the tendency among practical men is 
to represent the extremely elusive forces by con- 
crete attributes, by attributes of concrete effects 
and of the mechanisms through which they mani- 
fest themselves. The procedure is the same as that 
resorted to in the use of parables and other illus- 
trative examples given to make clear a rule or prin- 
ciple. The continual presence of objects causes the 
forgetting of their names, but the converse is also 
true. The sound of s arouses attention at once; a 
hiss is bound to be respected. In some situations it 
represses action because it confronts the hearer with 
the presence of a mandatory superior power} in 
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its positive direction, however, it innervates for 
action, sets into action. It is a force underlying 
r, in the same manner as atomic vibrations occur 
within the mass movement. Enunciate prolonged 
s to a dog, for instance, and he fairly trembles 
with an overflow of generating energy. S, likewise, 
is employed for soothing purposes; it reaches the 
organic molecular vibrations sympathetically, set- 
ting them in the proper pace. For slight stimu- 
lative effects it can frequently be made as useful 
as medicine; every mother and nurse knows that 
instinctively. 

In one sense s may be considered as being a 
molecular r, its vibrations coming so fast that they 
cannot be perceived. This kind of activity al- 
ways implies, secondarily, something powerful in 
concealment. It sounds a note of warning. Ex- 
amples are the hiss produced by an escaping 
current of gas or liquid through a narrow orifice; 
the hiss of the lightning; the roar of Niagara; 
the bated breath. The difference in force of h 
and s should therefore need no explanation; the 
one refers to physical, the other to psychical, pur- 
pose. The conditions producing the s sound are 
universally the same; it is embodied not only in 
the language of the animal world, but even in the 
still lower inanimate world. 

“To him who in the love of nature holds commun- 
ion with her visible forms 

She speaks a various language.” 
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And Shakespeare’s famous lines need no repeti- 
tion. 

This natural language is learned as much by 
experience as it is inborn, as we understand it by 
virtue of our construction. Like the phonetic 
sound formations and their meanings, it is not 
learned from adults. It affects the lower creatures, 
mechanically or physiologically, in a similar way 
that colors and the forms of surrounding objects 
they mimic do. But the primitive human being 
must have explanations for his wider range of 
sense effects. It is then but natural that an unseen 
power, momentous as that causing a hiss, should 
awaken a feeling of dread in his breast and simple 
mind. It is but natural that he should weave awe- 
filled superstitions around earthquakes, winds, 
forests, mountains— yea, the sibilation of the 
brooks. Both animals and man prefer openness 
to concealment; the bold tread to the stealthy one. 
The brain area of Secrecy, as [have shown in my 
former work, was evolved through attention paid 
to rustling sounds. The frankness insisted upon 
in the days of chivalry tabooed the subtlety of 
earnest intellect as much as it did concrete treach- 
ery; the attitude was thoroughly accordant with 
the level of intelligence of the age. Compatible 
with their character was the r of the Romans; and 
the breath, frequently substituted for s, of the 
sensuous Greeks. 


In the light of what has been said, it must be 
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evident that s represents active energy, as against 
the static force, momentum of m. On account of 
its aggressive power we can perceive its appropri- 
ateness in the plurals of nouns and in the possessive 
case; and since a second or third person is gener- 
ally watched with the same interest and the same 
aspect with which men watch a piece of mechanism 
at work, it is not strange that the verb in the second 
and third person is in one language and another 
marked by an s-ending, often preceded by short e. 
In Greek and Latin, I believe, s was obstinately 
a sign of the masculine gender only, for reasons 
similar to those applying to r. The old root es — 
signifying to be or being — derived from primitive 
as, running through all the Indo-European tongues, 
shows how early the moving principle of life was 
looked upon as an energy. This realization is 
recorded in such words as spirit, ghost, spook, 
soul, self. We can detect similar words in Sans- 
crit and all the Germanic languages of to-day. 
The Greeks reached the climax in their Logos. 
Z 

Z originates through a muscular intensification 
of s. The busy, buzzing bee could not properly 
be described by s’s. Because of ignorance and 
awkwardness, the sound must have been more 
prevalent in the early history of the race than it is 
later. That an added power and mystery are im- 
posed upon s in the use of z, and sonant s, may be 
gathered from the words weasel, grizzly, haze, 
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blazon, brazen, bizarre, amaze, azure, zone, zenith, 
size, zeal, fizzle, Amazon, and the s of verbs. It 
appears in wizard; but the sound does not imply 
a latent superstition only, nor a fear aroused by the 
realization of the existence of a prodigious unseen 
and unknown power. Intensity persists in things 
and activities after their explanation is known, so 
that many s’s are given the z emphasis in our 
scientific age. Unless I am greatly mistaken in 
the character of this people, the Bohemians, in 
spite of a thousand years of conventional pressures, 
maintain a rugged, hard, penetrating sense of life 
and art —and in their language z is a predomi- 
nant sound. The Romans changed sonant s to r. 


VOWELS 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE VOWELS 


In so far as the oral contacts are concerned, the 
vowels stand upon the same footing as the conso- 
nants; their distinguishing mark, except in whis- 
pering, is their lesser closure and their vocaliza- 
tion. And the fact that they are attendant upon 
more expiration of the breath than are the con- 
sonants, whose subtonic forms constitute a variety 
of emphasis, shows that they appear codrdinately 
with the lesser muscular exertion. Vowels be- 
speak emotionality; the effect things have on the 
self; moods which accompany and envelop con- 
sonant action, if there is any; an inward rather 
than an outward expenditure of energy. Idiots, 
capable of little purposeful muscular effort, utter 
thick vowels, consonants hardly entering the vo- 
cabulary of the lowest of these unfortunates. 
From another direction, the nature of the vowels 
is illustrated by the traditional view taken of the 
singing workman, whose task is said to be light. 
When distance renders the consonants inaudible, 
speech begins to operate emotionally upon the 
hearers, and hence the charm of the Tyrolese 
mountain songs, and that of hidden choirs. Pri- 
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marily the vowels were used as call notes, exclama- 
tions and cries of warning indefinite in meaning, 
for the articulations which do occur in their pro- 
duction lack acumen of contact. The notes of 
birds consist of vowels of strong consonantal 
tinge in the vowel-body. 

To understand the vowels thoroughly we must 
go to their physical basis. We must recall the 
interrelation existing between the respiratory 
organs and featural expression, upon which Bell 
dwelled so earnestly; we must also recall the chap- 
ter on the larynx. We must confine ourselves to 
the physiological processes. Heart and _ lungs 
always act at opposite extremes from some variable 
starting-point. When we are short of breath, 
when the tissue wants oxygen, or when the ener- 
gies expend themselves within the organism in the 
forms of emotion, the respiratory muscles are re- 
laxed; a state of affairs in which outward effort 
with which the consonant movements codperate 
is almost ineffectual. But when the lungs are filled 
and the respiratory muscles are set, thus permitting 
physical exertion, then the action of the heart sub- 
sides, and the circulation is arrested through the 
whole body, causing the familiar phenomenon of 
the reddening face. 

Now it will be noticed that the formation of the 
vowels occurs concomitantly with the expiring 
breath — when externally directed muscular ex- 
ertion, including that of the diaphragm, is on, the 
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wane; and when the oral contacts become cor- 
respondingly weakened, the expiring breath rush- 
ing over them forms the vowels emerging from 
one degree or another of emotionality. Yet in 
the retractions and elevations of the lingual mus- 
cles is betrayed the being’s attitude, the direction 
in which one would act if the muscular system 
were tensed sufficiently to permit it. They burst 
forth to fill out the hiatus occurring between con- 
sonant articulations. Some of the vowels are 
rounded, expressive of want. Others recoil; 
those formed by the agency of the fibers of the 
genio-hyo-glossus muscle, which protrude the 
tongue out of the mouth, are aggressive, very 
closely approximating the dentals and gutturals. 
The projected lips of long 00 repudiate, while the 
compressed lips of short i are conjoined with in- 
tellectual concentration and vim. 

In meaning, vowels stand on a par with the 
notes of music, especially that of the wind instru- 
ments — they cannot be pinned down to definite 
actions; they do not directly yield any keys to 
action. We may carry an imaginative story 
through a piece of music, as we carry a song through 
a tune, yet the story and the words are always su- 
perimposed, agreeing with the music emotionally 
only. Whistling employs the same tongue move- 
ments that the vowels do to regulate the pitch of 
the whistled notes; the lips are not necessarily 
involved, for the tongue can whistle alone. Whis- 
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tling does not force a tone from the vocal cords, 
and therefore typifies a lighter mood than do the 
vowels. Nor do the vowel tones result from the 
laryngal vibrations unmodified. The adaptation 
of the larynx is really to the tongue and lips as 
these form resonance tubes in which the vowel 
sounds, musical harmonies, assume their charac- 
ter. When you blow sonantly over the mouth of 
a bottle, that sonance must agree with the note of the 
botile in order to avoid double effects and discords. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
VOWELS, LONG AND SHORT 


Owing to outdoor life and a crudeness of or- 
ganic structure and activity, the early vowels were 
mostly thick and dull, though open; they were 
introduced and prolonged for emotional emphasis, 
—for calling attention to and aiding gestures. 
Words themselves are sustained to the same end. 
Indoor life inevitably refines the organism, the 
mouth parts included; a persevering industry 
forces an acuteness and rapidity of thought and 
muscular activities. Consequently, consonants 
and vowels must be pruned down to correspond. 
Where the long vowels survive in the process of 
this radical overhauling, it is to express the grand 
enveloping emotions; to maintain the personal 
and social side of life —to keep life human and 
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humane; and also in touch with mother Nature. 
The short vowels are abrupt, decisive, energetic, 
rarely artistic—a reflection of the industrial 
phase of civilized life itself; what though they 
lie heavily upon the delinquents, who employ 
them because they are compelled to, and often 
with little profit to themselves or their descend- 
ants. Short vowels reflect the pregnant activi- 
ties of a brisk, industrial system; of energetic 
brains; of quick and skilful fingers. Experiment 
has proven that vowels shorten when attention to 
consonants increases. Speech effusions would 
stand as impediments in this state of affairs; there- 
to, they often lay stress upon attributes which are 
unessential, perhaps worthless, in the new regime 
—or that the alert intellect catches without men- 
tion. Small sentimentalities are entirely out of 
order when it comes to accounting; or to manag- 
ing an intricate, monster engine. The approach 
to an articulation of a consonant character is much 
closer in the short vowels than it is in the long 
ones. 


SEMI-LABIO-LINGUA-DENTALS 


CHAPTER XXX 
O 


SURPRISE, AND AWAKENING CUPIDITY ; 
HEROISM 

Italian a expresses a complete physical set- 
back, an absolute superiority of object over sub- 
ject, or vice versa,— and so awakens mental re- 
gard and contemplation. (See Sweet’s laws of 
accent). With o the lips and mouth begin to close 
up —a physical attitude and proceeding that ob- 
viously betrays the subject’s preparation or his 
confidence of being able to cope with the adversary, 
physically, for the purpose of devourment primi- 
tively, today for the show of vigor, valor, and 
heroism. The sounded simulative oral expression 
results in o. 

O is indicative of goodly proportion, and size 
generally amounts to an approach to roundness, 
to globular form. The Roman grammarian, 
Victorianus, called it a tragic sound. The refer- 
ence may be to size in space, a hole, dome; to 
Gorgonism in living things. O implies profundity, 
omnipotency, power entering as a corollary. Not 
strange then that “O” and “oh” manifest sur-.’ 
prise; the speaker stands aback in a sort of help- 
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less wonder, but far from collapse. Therewithal 
the surprise, the sound does not indicate abject 
humility, and when the subject assumes the o 
quality to himself, swelling to charge the object, 
it is well time for the latter to be on guard, and for 
the onlooker to cry, “Oh my.’”? When o betrays 
fear, the tongue seems to spread in uttering it. 
Legends have it that the first men were giants. 
So were the first language sounds, that today rou- 
tinely present but images of their former selves; 
the ages of physical heroism are of the past. Still 
o ever tends to put the old spirit into words; it 
tends to keep the race young, vigorous, volitional. 
It puts go into action, and nobleness into things. 
Used exaggergatively, it puts to ridicule, automat- 
ically; or purposely: pomp, dote, crony, hocus- 
pocus, drone, “‘ soak.” 

Know, so, blow, hero, bold, oak, yoke, source, 
roar, St. George, coerce, cogent, hold, autocrat, 
the preposition pro and the negative no, are all 
forceful expressions — some of them used in direct- 
ly opposite senses. Row, oar, boat, are very 
words which invigorate, what though it may be in 
a levitous direction also. It was nota mere chance, 
either in the original tongue or in English, that 
Orion, Goliath, Gordian, Thor, attached them- 
selves to the subjects they did. As a rule, the 
historical tale and legend adapts itself to the name 
of the principal character contained in it and, 
moreover, the tone and moral of a legend always 
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varies as that name varies in the languages of the 
peoples perpetuating it. ‘“ Trokenes brod macht 
backen roth,”’— dry bread makes red cheeks,— 
say the Germans to wheedle a youngster into eat- 
ing scraps under the belief that he will become a 
strong man by doing so, but our translation can- 
not serve the same purpose because of a nullifying 
effect of the words we must use. Phonetic attri- 
butes attach to the surface of things only; they 
always seek to impress their own individu- 
ality. 

O displays an attitude of respect in an entirely 
different manner than does Italian a. It is more 
corporeal, courageous. Note holy, glory, devoted 
Holy Ghost, Gott, Jehovah, Olympus, Jove, 
Cronus. 

What a limbo of misery long 0 can describe may 
be seen in agony, woe, dolor, torment, melan- 
choly. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
U-OO 
CUPIDITY, WANT, CONTINUING THROUGH 
THE PLEASURE OF POSSESSION 

Vocal and sound impressions affect us in exactly 
the same way that those resulting from the various 
musical instruments do, with this difference, that 
the latter are more effective within their limited 
sphere, because more regular. If we were capable 
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of taking full notice of all impressions through the 
senses, we should be omniscient. In music the 
bass drum, the love-making oboe, and the sen- 
suous bassoon, beating in harmony with and re- 
echoing the forces of nature, more or less familiar 
to everyone, inevitably call up certain feelings, 
visions of environment, and thoughts. The effects 
of the different instruments show themselves even 
in metabolic changes wrought on the bodies of the 
players. Contrast the body of a bass drummer 
and that of a violinist. 

It is impossible to draw a line of demarcation 
between long oo and u, unless it is in their primi- 
tive forms. Although the sounds they stand for 
were subject to exact mechanical measurement, 
we should yet find them applied to like attributes, 
undergoing such variation in pronunciation and 
meaning only as are peculiar to any sound. The 
conformation of the mouth organs, fish-like, from 
which this sound, and no other, issues — is rounded, 
as for sucking; a conformation attending the de- 
sire for and the partaking of solids no less than it 
does of liquids, and of psychic wants no less than 
it does of eatables. Just a few moments ago, as 
if sent by providence to serve as an illustration, I 
heard the prolonged pure oo of a little Jewish girl, 
whose ancestors have been civilized these thous- 
ands of years; still she gave that animal oo, ex- 
pressing a want, as clearly, though more musically, 
as I have heard it anywhere. I was irresistibly 
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carried to the tropical forests of Africa. Oo is 
the commonest sound of the monkey tribe. 

Long u also comes from a deep resonance tube 
the deepest used in speech, extending from the 
lowered larynx to the aperture of the lips. It is 
therefore a sound which must be employed with 
care, for the long resonance tube and the desires 
sounded through it are characteristic of the larger 
animals. Let the lips be extended a little too far 
in snoot fashion, whilst also lacking the finer inner- 
vations of an active intellect, and forthwith the 
sound repudiates, tabooes, a fact whicha long list 
of words goes to prove. Here are some of them: 
rooster, loon, poop, fool, hoot, cruel, ghoul, spook, 
prunes, judy, prut, dude, booze, “ goop,” goose, 
hoodoo, grewsome, spooney, booby. Nor does the 
sound convey disrepute or malice only; frequently 
it amounts to a jest and sets us to laughter. The 
very name Mr. Dooley was a happy choice of a 
writer who has made millions laugh. 

At one extreme, in one manner of pronunciation, 
u then reminds us of animalism, of the satyr; 
and feeling ourselves poised above these things, 
we either despise or laugh. Normally u signifies 
want, as in soon, soup, pure, rue; or want continu- 
ing in possession, as in fuse, amuse, youth, chew, 
cahoot, sugar; or upon a state of things — these 
words expressive of satisfaction are numerous and 
the study of their application affords no end of 
pleasurable diversion. Many words still spelled 
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with the letter u show that the ideas they repre- 
sent were formerly viewed with a covetous atti- 
tude; whether they were to be eaten or were 
grabbed for other ends, the lips acted concomi- 
tantly with the members of the body as if the 
thing in hand were food, and though that thing 
was an abstract idea. Your genius in property- 
grabbing turns in his very toes sympathetically 
with the rounded lips. Gold was at one time 
pronounced goold; busy required a rounding of 
the tongue and lips, indicating that business im- 
plied choosing on the part of the doer. Aryan 
gu meant to bellow, and bellow undoubtedly meant 
to want food or drink. A negative particle, of 
course, abrogates the sound. L reenforces it. 
When the lips and jaws are drawn wide open, 
the resulting sound is Italian a; when they are 
closed somewhat and rounded, there is an approach 
to the enfolding idea of internal status. That o 
stands for a circle follows directly from its physi- 
ological nature, but u suggests the encircling idea 
no less, though not the vigor; note loop, noose. 
U proceeds from a still closer rounding of the 
mouth than 0; it is more possessive, inclusive. 
Crew, few, secure, hoop, group, illustrate the 
point; so does the drawn out “00; now you’ll get 
it,” of children. Frequently u appears to indicate 
distance and extension together with the enclos- 
ing norm, as in shoot. This extensional bent is 
intensified when the initiative e is accented; or 
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when the lips reach out farther; blue (sky; true 
blue), shoo, ooze, blue moon, stew, yew; or, as we 
saw above, it can be made repudiative. In many 
cases the introductory e is changed to the emotional 
y, but that I do not think is possible when r and 
sh compel a pure 00, for these progressive sounds 
then perform the function of the extensional attri- 
bute; threw, through, strew, shrew, brood. 

We find u, or a modification of it, in Arabic: 
hhoebb, to love; texawwaq, to long for. We find 
it in Turkish, that rough, unsentimental tongue 
abounding in k’s, r’s, m’s, a’s._ Yet, before closing, 
I wish to make sure that the reader does not go 
away impressed that u is carnal. The setting of 
the lips infuses some degree of volition into it. It 
likewise serves to convey some of the tenderest 
and most artistic susceptibilities of man — beauty, 
soothe, woo. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
oO 
(Short) 
LESS SENSUOUS AND MORE EMPHATIC 
THAN U 
This sound but represents oo shortened by one 
step. It is really what should be called short u, 
for the so-called short sound is rarely rounded, not 
at all labially. »The firmness of the lips necessary 
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to pronounce tonic oo, eliminates the initial — 
extensional —e; it controls the want attitude; 
turning it in the direction of possession; it minimizes 
the possible depreciatory use that can be made of 
the sound in that it eliminates the possibility of ex- 
pulsory expressions. But while the sound retains 
the original, covetous, enfolding norm, strongly 
pervaded by the sensibilities of personality, it is 
essentially a product of culture; approaching w, 
it is shorn of its animal effusiveness and can with 
propriety be used in the pressure of industrial life, 
and in social and intellectual intercourse. It in- 
fuses a feeling of optimism into the doer. In the 
past tense, it shows tersely a feeling that the deed 
has been done — something has been short oo’d, 
gathered together or obtained, took, shook — to 
the actor’s satisfaction. 

Yet tenses do not affect the attribute; collec- 
tion, tinged by desire, is implied in could, book, 
cook, Buddha, took, hood, or put. Occasionally 
the attribute is not only posited in the external 
object, but that object is also feared because of it; 
as wolf, boogy-man, bull. I have heard this oo 
standing alone, employed very effectively to com- 
pel another’s attention, without wooing it, yet 
wanting it. Pedagogical efforts may strive to 
place words in this or that class, and yet the fact 
remains, rightly so, that in one and the same word 
oo is now short, now long. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


O 
(Short) 


CONQUERING 


This sound represents a shortened, brusk, Italian 
a, in so far as the point of the throat closure is 
concerned; but it approaches long o in the round- 
ing of the tongue and lips. The words containing 
the sound today are quite numerously derived 
from both the longer sounds mentioned. It is 
sometimes cited as the cognate of broad o, and so 
it is. Short o is Spartanically laconic, conquering; 
not intellectually faltering. Notice not, stop, 
shot, plot, got. It follows from a state of consid- 
erable muscular tension, greater than that of Italian 
a, and it implies a like property of strength when 
employed in personification. This muscular firm- 
ness sets the original Italian a attribute of intel- 
lectually-tinged emotion into the background. 
Short 0 proceeds to action. Through the rounding 
of the lips, the factor of personal want and gratifi- 
cation is thrown into the sound. Analyze cot, 
fond, what; pop in its various applications; dove, 
son, won, shop, coddle, rock, swan, wonder (not 
wander). 

Short o has not divested itself of the emotional 
feeling of mass, bulk, as short e, i, and a have. 
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It is more offensive than is either long or short 
Italian a. In such words as robber, snob, slop, it 
may appear at first sight that the covetous norm is 
eliminated, yet observe that it is posited in the thing 
or person spoken of and then the word is pro- 
nounced with a touch of the sneer, clearly audible. 
The prefixes op and ob show something gathered 
up to thwart the attributes of the main part of a 
word — col, con, com, reinforce it. How sounds 
fluctuate with the change of mental attitudes can 
be gathered from the following instances. Ox 
was formerly oxa. A cot was a cote, but cote im- 
plied too much size for the thing signified and its 
modern superiority in respect to comfort. The 
term coat is not adapted for the smaller sized gar- 
ments serving mainly as trunk protectors. 

The following words differ in spelling and are 
applied to unlike ideas, nevertheless the short o 
attribute is always apparent in them, both as to 
potency and covetousness. Cot, caught; fond, 
fawned; sot (soaked full), sought (gathered up); 
ought indicates a duty to take a certain thing or 
course of action unto one’s self, but aught refers 
to some part of an objective collection. However, 
it must be borne in mind that the pronunciation 
of these words should be subject to variation when 
the situation calls for it, and that the second mem- 
ber of each pair usually serves its purpose better 
if the vowel is broadened, thus emphasizing the ele- 
ment of potency. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


U 
(Blunt) 


EARTHLY, FUNDAMENTAL 


Taking its brevity into account, short u seems 
to represent the simplest of the vowels, the sim- 
plest form of emotionality. While it is true that 
a sort of standard exists as to the conformation of 
the mouth parts, yet the laryngal contraction can 
take place back of a whole series of conformations 
each one of which changes the character of the vowel 
in so far as the resonance tube in front of the lar- 
ynx is concerned. In the larynx short u consti- 
tutes a grunt, minus the r, and other consonants, 
made by an uncontrolled contraction, as if the 
speaker labored under a strain originating from 
pressure coming from within or without the or- 
ganism. It simulates the umph or ugh reflex- 
ively given when the body either receives a thump, 
meets with a bump, or when mind is given a moral 
shock. It stands out as the bumpkin among vow- 
els; unimaginative as a lump of clay, a tissue feel- 
ing hardly rising to the level of emotion. 

Therewithal, being built as we are, we cannot 
escape the ugh, any more than can the frog clutched 
in the hand and uttering the identical protest. 
At our higher altitude we even mockingly employ 
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the sound to condemn that low-mindedness fungus- 
like adhering to the gruff environment in which 
it had its origin. Yet, though a merciless weapon 
of ridicule, in that it can vividly portray the gutter, 
blunt u is nevertheless of fundamental import for 
speaking of ultimate and fundamental things. 
Is there any further court of appeal after such 
words as fundamental, judgment, lungs, thunder, 
un, thus, “umpire,” dump ? Here the magni- 
tude of the ideas in some cases saves the sound, 
ultra utilitarian, serving us to make mud-balls 
wherewith to besmut and besmudge the materialist. 
How far this uninspired vowel is removed from i, 
may be further perceived in gut, crutch, vulgar, 
glum, grub, junk, dung, dull, dunce, mum, fund, 
stumble, rough, “ tough,” stuff, plug, skunk, glum, 
suds, humdrum, bum, skulk, bulk, rut, dust. The 
opprobrium conveyable by some of these terms 
is consummate. “Tut, tut,” is an expression 
used to call one to earth and his senses; but “‘ huh ” 
crushes. 

Through a possible slight rounding of the lips, 
short u is occasionally rendered covetous; cup 
money, fun, love (when enunciated with a short u) 
dun, huffy, hug, gulf. The word gulf is frequently 
used as if it meant an intervening chasm, but the 
stress then falls upon the vowel and the reference 
is really to a solid obstruction. 


SEMI-LINGUA-PALATALS 


CHAPTER XXXV 
A 


(Short Italian ) 
ARTISTIC RESTRAINT 


A, short Italian, represents a shortening, or 
control, of the long Italian a. The sound is a re- 
sult of culture and a very nice perception of mus- 
cular-sound significance; displaying a drift to- 
ward the artistic, whether in art for art’s sake 
or in the more humane deportment of every-day 
life. Its enunciation is accomplished by the finer 
sensibilities and that intellectually-managed mus- 
cular tension reaching its climax in the handling 
of brush and pencil, and the sculptor’s chisel. It 
appears twice in the appellation prima donna, 
personifying the art in the artist. It aims at bal- 
ance and elegance, substituting these for the deeper 
awe and feeling of grandeur inherent in the primi- 
tive long sound, yet. not eradicating the latter at- 
tribute. And while the conformation of the mouth 
slightly approaches the sensuous rounding of the 
labial vowels, the abeyance in which this covetous 
norm is held further entitles the shortened Italian a 
to an exaltedly interested rank,—the disgust- 
ing, impotent turn given the sound in emascu- 
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lated society, nevertheless. But if degenerate 
outcrops of society debilitate the sound, the boor 
in his turn feels the hypocrisy of using it, as far 
as he is concerned, and accordingly puts it to 
mock. 

So long as men are divided into classes, from 
causes natural or conventional, so long will they 
differ as to phonetic pronunciations. The man who 
has to deal with the real creature at first hand will 
persist in calling a calf with a short a; the artist 
and townsman, by distance enchanted, perhaps 
also by compassion moved, is disposed to say calf 
— using short Italian a. The out and out victim 
of commercialism, abusive and malapert toward 
things and men alike, also indulges in the arrogant 
short a. It is noteworthy that this sound and r, 
not arrested by a succeeding consonant, affect 
each other antagonistically, thus rendering the 
combination infeasible. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
A 
(Short ?) 
CHALLENGING — ATTACKING 
Short a, though a product of culture, tends 
strongly toward misanthropy. Uttered with lips 
and tongue spread out, a conformation of mouth 
favoring the hostile lifting of the wings of the nos- 
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trils, it is deficient in that covetous norm which in- 
fuses warmth into so many of the vowels by 
making possible a deeper realization of the wants 
of others, and a sympathy to correspond. Rep- 
resenting the old satanic disposition to physical 
torture in another guise, short a often appears to 
be wantonly offensive; it seems to just keep busy 
maliciously nagging because civilization offers the 
opportunity, because a  sword-thrust is not 
the immediate reward. It reminds one of the 
“ ba-a-aing ” goat always after us with malice and 
forethought. It has lost the reverence of Italian 
a and the wonder of the noble o, whether in re- 
spect to things or persons. It sees beauty in noth- 
ing, strips art of its charms, drags down short 
Italian a to its own level, makes blab of speech. 
Quite different from the neutral, mechanical 
short e, it parades about enlivened by emotion: 
affronting, defiant, trampling, arrogant, combat- 
ive. It would put a “rat” into the apparatus 
— the standby — of the experimenter. 

That short a has overcome the attitude of won- 
der is not saying that it is a mark of wisdom. It 
is more likely to be conjoined with conceit, going 
where angels fear to trod; like the he-goat, it is apt 
to manifest no scruples about trampling upon and 
devouring a copy of Homer. The sound is indeed 
legitimate within proper bounds, but if you desire 
a still more graphic representation of its tendency, 
notice that the regulation position of the tongue 
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and conformation of the mouth parts can be 
changed so that the tongue projects, spread out 
and retracted anteriorly, as in the rejection of 
disagreeable food and in the facial expression 
and attendant sound of contempt for another. 
The resulting sound still remains a pure shorta 
— the expression of the face should tell the rest of 
the story: observe the retracted angles of the 
mouth and the tension upon the masseter. There 
is no difficulty in catching the spirit when “ wal? ” 
is used for well. Like some hot-tempered per- 
sons, short a can control itself and indulge in gentle 
pats, but is liable to explode at any moment. It 
is pragmatic, malevolently and rancorously so, 
serving as an excellent tool to describe the bad 
properties in things and actions: dagger, flat, 
malaria, cap the climax —and in doing so, it 
personifies, always as if dealing with living things. 
Even the word character rather inclines to awaken 
the idea of unprincipled rascality than it does of 
conscientiousness. In short, the sound is mal. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
A 
STABILITY; DURATION 


The Germans have the words ewig, ehe, eh 
(before that); the French, eternite; the Spanish, 
-eminencia (the conspicuous property); we have 
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aye, delay, and so on. The notion and feeling of 
permanence, stationariness, stability as something 
not necessarily dependent on structure and ten- 
sion, makes itself felt in each one of these terms. 
This stability is conveyed by the long sound of a, 
and suggests the normal. I am aware that cer- 
tain linguists and incomplete machine measure- 
ments fail to give recognition to the sound, and yet 
its individuality is as marked as that of Italian a, 
at least it receives popular recognition; and so 
does its attribute. Long a is contracted into 
short e, and vice versa, with an entire change of 
facial expression and. of sense. When it ends up 
in the vanish of short i or long e, that must be 
regarded as but a variation, an addition, just as the 
external, silent, non-alphabetized facial expres- 
sions give it different shades of meaning. The 
trick lies in perceiving the a no matter what its 
toggery. We must even distinguish it from among 
its companion sounds in any given word. 

In contrast to a, long e implies extension, a 
stretching out of space or of time. There is noth- 
ing stretched out about a, unless that attribute is 
put into it by the long e vanish; or when it attaches 
itself as a secondary, figurative sense. Day, and 
long as the day imply stability. Instead of away, 
we may say awa-ee; way, in the sense of a route, 
implies a something fixed and not inevitably 
something extended. D signifies fixedness, but 
there the reference isto a property which depends 
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upon composition or compositional tensions, exer- 
tion. Yet, occasionally, a also brings the immutable, 
the inexorable into the foreground. Greatness, like- 
wise, is pretty certain to impress the attributes of 
fame, reputation, stability. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, a falls within our canon in the word change, 
the transaction either taking place constantly, or 
else there is to be ‘‘ no trading back,” as the small 
boy says. Waver and quaver fall into the same 
category. Or does a word like inflate puzzle you? 
Do you not arrest the gas in the bladder when you 
inflate it? Or give an inflated currency an ap- 
proved false value? 

Long a does not stand or require either severe 
muscular or mental exertion. It issues from the 
normal innervation of the organism; the tongue 
rises slightly, the larynx is taxed no more than 
necessary, although the breath presses somewhat 
harder upon the root of the tongue and the soft 
palate than it does in the case of Italian a. Issu- 
ing from the normal self, the sound portrays the 
normal, staying, equanimity, commonplace; it 
has reference to things, at rest or in motion, be- 
speaking the feeling of normal continuation. Ob- 
serve its attribute in name, sake, slave, ache, faith, 
slake, agent, page (of life), nature, hate, rate, clay, 
fade, spare, slain, remain, “nail a lie.” Let the 
idea be positive or negative, a holds its own. In 
the word break, it is the consonants that do the 
destructive work but the vowel is the cry of the 
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breaking heart, suggesting the idea of irrepara- 
bility. When Tennyson wrote, “ Better fifty years 
of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” he clinched 
the idea he meant to convey with the name Cathay. 

It is the stable things, the daily recurring physio- 
logical behaviors, that we become attached to, and 
the attachments oldest in our lives are the firmest,— 
unless unconquerable repugnances or traumatic 
shocks interfere. The poet did not speak idly 
when he said of evil that “‘ we first endure, then 
pity, then embrace.” Old things and old faces 
enter our lives like rays of sunlight. When this 
feeling of attachment begins to make itself felt 
in connection with a, stress also begins to be laid 
on the diminutive vanish short i, as in May, Tray, 
play, mate. The name gray attaches to the color 
because it is the least perturbing of all the colors; 
red is aggressive; white, inspiring; black is devil- 
ish; and so we may scrutinize any of the older 
color names and find that they have evolved to 
match tolerably well the color described. 

Should any one care to try the experiment, he 
can test the power of a when out of sorts by hum- 
ming it, not ascending or descending far from 
the normal pitch of voice, and he, or she, will ob- 
serve a return of a normal feeling of calm and 
well-being. Or to avoid the subtle influence of 
suggestion, cunningly try the experiment upon 
an overexcited, or melancholy, friend. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


E 
(Short ?) 


CONCENTRATION AND ENERGY 


Shortened a gives short e, and if the sound were 
still represented by the letter e, the cognate rela- 
tion would be self-evident. However, many other 
vowels have been unceremoniously converted into 
short e when the sense and mental attitude de- 
manded it. Utter a rapidly, with an increase of 
muscular attack approaching that of a k, and you 
get short e. This sound is energetic; it concen- 
trates thing or action; brings something to a head, 
with neutral rather than covetous intentions. It 
is metallic, mechanical, characteristic of a me- 
chanical age in which men no longer have time 
to extend it into a. It is devoid of the feeling 
found either in short a or short i. It shears a, 
removing all fine sympathies, setting the mind “ on 
edge,” and yet it appears in many terms of tender- 
ness — practical tenderness. It is used in pet 
names, making mechanical toys of living creatures 
and giving them a touch of pertness. 

Short e is very common as an interjectional 
outcry in the animal world; being uttered reflex- 
ively in the fear and apprehension of mechanical 
injury from the enemy. The capuchin monkey 
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apprehensively cries “ek.” The exclamation is 
common to men under similar circumstances, and 
then issues from an organic state tensed in passive 
anticipation of receiving or meeting the blow. 
But the exclamation, in a controlled form, is also 
employed defiantly in aggression as “eh;” it is 
bound up with other attributes in the word defend. 
The disposition to use the neutral ketch for catch 
is really a commendable one. Thus while this 
sound is expressive of energy, and brings to a nar- 
row compass — springing up spontaneously, as it 
were, before d, n, s, and other consonants of action 
—it is not unreconcilable with the equanimitous 
long a. The a attribute lurks within it in unac- 
cented situations: bed, head, dead, dread,— but 
it is the short e concentration that stands pre- 
eminent. Short e significantly occurs again and 
again in verbal endings, especially in the past 
tenses where things have been brought to a head, 
and the memory of them loses the propitious or 
antagonistic emotional feeling experienced in the 
happening, in the present. In contrast to the 
greater number of vowels, short e preferably ex- 
presses a pure mental attitude; free from preju- 
dice, though it may stand back of prejudice. 


cs 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
E 
CLEAR EXTENSION; REACH 


Long e, alphabetical signs notwithstanding, 
is a prolonged, or rapidly repeated, short i; its 
significance being derived in a manner similar to 
that of reduplicated d, but other physiological 
conditions also—'the taut lips, the widened 
tongue, the vocal cords and soft palate stretched 
to extremes — conspire to impress its preeminent 
sense of extension. The sound is thinned out, a 
squeal; made by the shortest practical resonance 
tube, for the formation of which the foregoing 
physiological tensions are essential. The physical 
exertion felt and mimicked speaks for the presence 
of the short i norm; the sustentation of the sound 
lays stress upon the idea of extension whether 
in time or space — moreover, the reduction of 
mass suggested, as in the case of a musical string, 
naturally works a compensation in the substitu- 
tion of the remaining dimensions, length and 
breadth. If short i suggests a point, its length- 
ened form suggests a surface, a plane, not the 
broken concrete activity of r. Even the word 
brief refers to extension which is hemmed in by 
its consonants. 

This superficial extension perhaps relates to 
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concrete linear dimension more frequently than it 
does to time and abstract terms. Thereto, e is 
receptive rather than constructive, though not rig- 
idly so. It spontaneously breaks forth as an ex- 
clamation of suspense when a short-i agency does 
violent and prolonged work. In the abstract, the 
element of time appears to receive the predomi- 
nant stress; if the notion of space enters, it must 
be in a figurative role; note idea, deem, ideal, 
theory. But let us examine a general list of words 
and observe how extension in space, time, or 
thought, in one degree or another, vividly makes 
itself felt through them. Eke, clear, seek, squeeze, 
rear, peep, peal, sheet, sleet, sheen, clean, eel, feel, 
need, speed, see, sea, heath, reef, free, creep, creed, 
grief, shield, seal, dreary, alien, key, leisure, people, 
ese (suffix), sweep, leap, spree, queer, cheer, ve- 
hemence, nie (Ger., never), ‘‘ good as wheat.” 
Perhaps this attributal idea has been operating 
latently within you, and consciously you tried to 
fix on some attribute idiosyncratic with you, or 
one brought into prominence by the modern sci- 
entific way of regarding the things in question; 
the primitive phonetic idea, however, was tyran- 
nically there to hold you down to first principles. 
Many words of action eliminate the attribute of 
extension from the past tense, when the deed is 
done — out of sight, out of mind; such are bleed, 
speak, sleep, feed, speed. 

The foregoing words are not simply a few in- 
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cluded in a narrow circle of analogy. The analogy 
is one that permeates every long e word in the 
language. Of course, the regard for the norm of 
extension in a thing becomes fainter in proportion 
as the e is slighted or verges toward short i. Anti 
and ante are by nature differentiated and adapted 
for the offices they perform. 

Socrates referred to the Greek eta as indicating 
length, and that should be good evidence as to 
how the sound it stood for was pronounced. 


CHARTERS xi 
I 
(Short ?) 
TENUITY 


Long e implies attenuation and surface extension, 
extension in time or thought. Short e implies 
concentration of energy or of form. Short i, too 
refers to concentration; but instead of laying stress 
upon mechanical energy, it has to do with personal 
subtility; it is less metallic, less mechanical, than 
short e. While short e calls attention to aggressive 
condensation, brevity, terseness, short i lays em- 
phasis on diminution, pithiness, epitomy, abridg- 
ment. The tendency of the sound and its impli- 
cation of feeling, can be seen in its use as a sign 
of diminutiveness in the endings y, ly, ie,— this 
force often also attaching to the sound occurring 
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in the body of a word, as seen in tranquillity, 
reciprocity, “tip.” Short e, on the other hand, 
graphically stands in the verbal suffixes en and ed, 
and in the prefixes en and em. The pithiest way 
of setting forth the sense of short i is to say that it 
represents a point in the attribute of long e. Or 
it represents the finish of the triumphantly grasp- 
ing ai, long i. Socrates perceived the significance 
of this sound, though he made its application too 
narrow, in ascribing to it the property of passing 
into things 

Short i resembles a short note drawn from a 
thin string. Bespeaking pointed tenuity, it goes 
at details, a procedure which also requires the 
high strung nerve necessary for a thorough atten- 
tion, for skill; for the perception of principles, 
spirit and the quintessence of things, no matter 
in what language. Nor does it matter whether the 
sound is employed in jest, earnestness, malice, or 
anywise. The commonly given description does not 
reveal the whole nature of short i, for it leaves 
out of account the fact that the tongue assumes 
the k position, that breath infuses motion. If 
I were asked to give a word containing the 
essence of short i nearly in full, I should cite 
the slang expression ‘skin,’ applied to certain 
methods in transactions; or the word “ trick.” 
Were I asked to name the people that come 
nearest to personifying the sound in their activ- 
ities, I should say the Japanese. 7 
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Observe the piquancy permeating wit, pin, pick, 
chisel, vim, tingle, pinnacle, rid, it, pill, pip, tip, 
sip, fritter, filter, which, mimic, quick, tick, pygmy, 
Lilliputian, minute, middle, “ fiddle,” trivial, sin, 
lit; German blick, pfifig, bild, kind, kimme; 
French fille, and fils, ci, piler, piste. It is the 
slang tendency of sounds and the odd uses made of 
words, that always furnish interesting material 
for the study of phonetic attributes; these throw off 
all conventionality and get back to nature. When 
in doubt whether to pronounce short i or e, or long 
iore, use the one which fits the sense. The 
common inclination to say fit for fought, bin for 
been, is thoroughly consistent with the inherent, 
physiologic, derived force of language. It is 
worth while to notice how the parts of a tree are 
named in an ascending scale corresponding to the 
strength of an ascending scale of vowels, from 
trunk or bole through branch to twig — limb is 
more inclusive than branch. The series follows 
a reverse order when we pass inward to the pith. 
The definiteness of import of short i uniformly 
permeates the suffixes and prefixes: ir, in, im, mis, 
ic, il, ing. 

The pertinency of short i as a diminutive and 
term of endearment, depends greatly on the man- 
ner of enunciation; for, preeminently among the ~ 
vowels, it involves the risorius muscles,— but 
since epitomy is also closely related to littleness, 
to begin with, and since our heart and pity tends 
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to run toward littleness, frailty, and the under dog, 
the appropriateness of the sound is further evinced. 
In the suffix ly, 1 enters as an intensifying agent 
through its leveling and enveloping norms. More- 
over, short i is not a physical sound by nature; 
it implies no direct muscular strain and, accord- 
ingly, favors the ascendency of the higher neural 
faculties, whether intellectual or emotional. 


DIPHTHONGS 


CHAPTER XLI 
I (AT) 
INSPIRING 


If short u is the most earthy of speech sounds, 
the diphthong i is the most high and psychical. 
It is body and soul firing —a cry of triumph. 
And when I say it is a cry of triumph, the words 
are to be taken literally; for the sound is formed 
in closing the jaw exultingly upon the prey, or in 
conjunction with the clutching limbs. The open 
mouth gives Italian a; the nearly-closed, tensed 
mouth, and grasping tongue, yield short i — the 
two combine to form the diphthong ai, represented 
by the character i, and whose effect, beginning 
with the awakeness of the Italian a, is interroga- 
tive. Observe that the posterior and upper fibres 
of the temporal muscles are active at the finish of 
the sound; it began with the brutal masseter. 

What more effective sound or word could possi- 
bly have been chosen to refer to vitality and life? 
to brain energy, than mind? to the sense of 
one’s personality than the pronoun I? or to awaken 
the self, as students of occultism would have it, 
while naively thinking they are telling the world 
something new? Where could you find an inter- 
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rogative equal to why? I calls upon the man and 
mind in their might; and though you may never 
have suspected it, and have wondered how Orient- 
als can give one another the lie unmoved, it is the 
English word Lie that arouses the fighting spirit, 
more than it is the imputation. And now do you 
continue to wonder why men persist in saying lay 
instead of lie? or why they say tired out, and not 
tired? Or why it is that the nations of the West 
with bated breath, speak of the possibility of awak- 
ening China. 

The force of i is Titanic, especially at its extremes. 
Its containing words blind like limelights. Take 
them as profane or religious; extolling or stigma- 
tizing: eye, rite, dire, white, biceps, kaiser, die, 
ideals, diadem, sight, kite, shy, like, vine, life, wild 
spite, ‘silence is power,’ sky, sublime, even a 
mite is held to be a thing of might. Sigh (note 
its use in poetry and literature), night, fright, in- 
cite, excite, strike, riot. 


““ He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy 
certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 


Why do some critics make an ado over this stanza 
of Bryant? Count the i’s and o’s in it and you'll 
stand above the critics. * 


Below is given the outcry of Faust when he is 
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first led into the chamber of Margaret by Me- 
phistopheles, in the gigantic poem of Goethe. 


“Willkommen, suesser daemmerschein, 
Der du dies heiligthum durchwebst’ 
Ergreif mein herz, du suesse liebespein ”’— 


Here the ei’s are equivalent to i’s, and describe a 
man whose being is fired by love, strongest of 
human passions. 

Therefore, depend upon it, that whenever the 
sound of i is emitted you are confronted with 
hyperbole; with the power of aspiration and life 
in its might. Things outside of the self to which 
it is applied are held in high esteem; it arouses the 
attribute within the heart and mind. Never will 
you calm an overwrought circulation by means 
of i. I is a fire-brand. The “ ay-ay-ay ” of the 
war-dance rouses the Indian out of his lethargy. 
With the cries of i-words the fear of death vanishes. 
It sways crowds and armies; and in olden times 
no king or knight’s curse was dire nor threat was 
complete unless he added the phrase ‘‘ with sword 
and fire.” 


CHAPTER XLII 
OI 
BUOYANCY 


The diphthong oi may be represented by the 
formula o plus short i. It ascends from base to 
apex; from mass to molecule; from bigness to a 
superimposed littleness — the annoying mosquito 
upon the ox. While exhibiting less psychical fire 
than i, starting from o or short o instead of Italian 
a, it displays more applied physical strength; 
and to this strength must be added the warmth 
radiated from the personal want norm infused by 
the rounded tongue and lips. This want norm 
conjoined with the diminutive form of the geomet- 
rically pointed short i, frequently yields the attri- 
bute of fondness tinged by lightness, evident in 
the words joy, boy, toy. The triumph of oi differs 
from that of i in that it is easier, either on account 
of the inferiority of the victim, or on account of 
the physical superiority of the predator. Oi is the 
more sensuous sound, the less psychical. 

Oi overcomes a heavy task easily through its 
vigor and its adroitness; the one resting in o, the 
other in short i. The French say appuyer for 
support, a term which calls to mind the Greek 
sculptured figures of atlantes. The diphthong al- 
ways simultaneously presents the heavier support- 
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ing agent and the lighter thing supported, laying 
stress upon the latter — athletic fashion — often 
representing it as floating. Observe boil, coin, 
oil, choice, coy, decoy, voyage, loiter, coyote, join, 
foil, ahoy. Surface position with a stronger under- 
support is apparent in soil, toilet, spoil, turmoil; 
“Girt thy loins,” and toil lighten labor. Even 
Helen was carried away to Troy. The word 
white, because of the influence of the w, tends to 
the pronunciation, hoyt, and conveys the oi sense, 
which many natural phenomena go toward fixing. 
Thus, the white foam of the waves; the swan; the 
snow in winter and upon mountain peaks; nega- 
tively, underground darkness. ‘Traditionally, the 
angels are clothed in white. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
OU 
ABOUNDING WANT, OR POSSESSION 


This diphthong, which the reader should not fail 
to compare with oi, and ai, is a melody constituted 
of a short o with the u norm superimposed. The 
emphasis of u makes the second portion liable to 
all the modifications that sound undergoes. Since 
the lips play a conspicuous part, the sound rudi- 
mentally inclines to apply to processes of the in- 
tellect and the higher mind. Undoubtedly ou 
should be analyzed in the same manner as long i. 
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Beginning with the short o position, the prehensive 
movements of the mouth amplify toward the fore 
and finally threaten to enclose, yet seize nothing. 
In contrast to ai, this diphthong is rather expres- 
sive of inordinate desire than of actual capture. 
It bespeaks the mental attitude, not an effect, be- 
traying a feeling of self-sufficiency akin to that 
which the dog experiences in bow-wowing at an 
intruder. Its practical character increases with 
an increase of lip firmness; its looseness and pom- 
pousness increases with the lip protrusion. 

Ou, ever tinged by a lurking want, tends toward 
comprehensiveness; and for that reason, too, it 
threatens, vainly or seriously. The four women, 
ominously appearing to Goethe’s Faust near the 
close of his career, are dressed in grau (gray). 
This comprehension of ou ascends toward the 
sublime, and thus easily sets forth more than is reas- 
onable, than can be done physically, or understood, 
thus descending from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
At times it is employed in the past tense to boast 
of a thing accomplished with a round feeling of 
satisfaction, as in bound. The comprehensive 
nature of the attribute is well shown in the yearn- 
ing of the interrogative encompassing adverb how. 
Round, bound, brow, plow, out, bountiful, renown 
(once renomme, a very different thing), town, 
proud, spout, carouse, crown, flowers — in every- 
one of these a blood-stirring comprehensiveness 
and extension will not down. You cannot con- 
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sistently call one who is not also a braggart a cow- 
ard. The comprehensiveness of ou is expressed 
in the very name of Goethe’s aspiring Faust, 
whose high ambitions — not as they are carica- 
tured on our stages — knew no bounds. In the 
epithets scowl, coward, crouch, rowdy, prowl, the 
diphthong is given a negative turn. 

Ou, taken by itself, is preceded by most of the 
consonants in the language, and by many of the 
consonant combinations. How the resulting words 
are adapted to the several ideas to which they are 
applied, I shall let the reader work out for him- 
self. The term now, just at present extensively 
exploited by a one-sided school of thought, is in- 
troduced by the negative n, and though it serves 
well enough to recall the mind from generalizing 
and wool-gathering, it is not a specific concen- 
trator. Why the word brown should befit the 
color to which it is applied in both English and 
German, also affords interesting material for 
study. To begin with, however, we must con- 
sider the primitive conditions, and there we shall 
find that the name really describes the physical 
effects of the color. Br signify strength, brawn; 
the n indicates opposition, and the ou adds the 
emotional feelings of want and _ thoroughness. 
Accordingly, a food is not regarded at its best un- 
til it is browned. Brown stimulates; it is taken 
as a sign of vigor, whether in the case of fire-pre- 
pared food, or a sun-burnt product. Who does 
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not go on an outing for a brown skin? Paradoxi- 
cally, the brown autumn colors, in nature and in 
art, are worshipped as colors of strength. And 
what of the brownies? And of the “little brown 
men of Japan,” just now being naively referred 
to by the war correspondents? And of the slang 
expression ‘‘ to do a thing up brown?” Nowhere 
is brown peculiarly adapted to the color only. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
Ur 
ACTIVE CONCURRENCE 


There is one non-alphabetized vowel sound 
which no scholar has had the temerity to impose 
upon some one of the existent vowel characters; 
namely, that heard with r, in fir, myrrh, purr, 
harangue (in practice), sailor, alert; it is often 
trawled out of the regular vowel. It is a semi- 
vowel, neither diphthong nor digraph, and 
should be represented by a single alphabetical 
character. I long tried to disregard the r always 
conjoined with it; and to discover its norm without 
success. Generally it has reference to the agree- 
able; the tongue is firmly rounded in its produc- 
tion; yet the sound easily becomes exacerbating 
asin cur. At the end, I found it impossible to ig- 
nore the r. The compound comes forth from one 
muscular impulse; constituting a sonant r, but weak 
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in vibration —lazy; produced by awkward con- 
formations of the tongue. 

From this standpoint it becomes possible to 
perceive the propriety of the sound when used in 
a derogatory sense; or anthithetically, to imply 
laziness where strength is expected: cur, flirt, 
Turk, shirk. As we have seen, the sound by na- 
ture lacks a strong earnestness and stamina, con- 
stituting a sort of purr in the positive aspect. It 
reminds one of that vibratory groan spontaneously 
issuing from the tongue when taste or smell are 
gratified; when we are mentally enraptured; when 
agreeable sensations stir the body at the waking 
hour, or when pain is drowned by pleasurable 
feelings during convalescence. The purling brook 
contagiously soothes. 

Other illustrative words are girl, curl, girt, surge, 
merge, sir (conciliatory), earnest. Hurt does not 
imply the pangs and the agony of violent 
pain. Hurl does not precipitate, unless through 
the addition of special expression and emphasis. 
Purgatory is milder than hell; purblind, not blind. 
Hurry-skurry reproaches gently. Burn refers to 
the tingling skin-wound, or to the fascination of 
the crackling flames. Burly and burlesque are 
not tragic. Surd is not robust. 


BOOK SECOND 


SYNTHESIS AND APPLICATION 
CHAPTER I 
EXPRESSION 


The whole matter of language resolves itself 
into this, that it constitutes a mode of facial expres- 
sion which is internal and whose direction, in the 
main, is that of the muscular system as a whole 
— primitively, for much of language now appears 
as a semblance, and independently. Directly, 
the external facial movements find no representa- 
tion in sounded speech; they must still be seen, 
although they do to an extent modify sounds and 
are thus recognized by the ear. On the page they 
are not represented by special signs, and resource 
must be taken to words, phrases and clauses to 
explain what a few little symbols could convey ex- 
peditely. If the old monks, and so-called medie- 
val lingual alchemists, had not done as much for 
language as they did, I doubt whether we would be 
as well off as weare. Because the lingual movements 
occur within the cavity of the mouth and are invisible, 
they are necessarily sounded; through this strata- 
gem man has availed himself of an illimitable in- 
strument of communication. Facial expressions, 
moreover, follow in a direct line from the evolu- 
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tional principle of cranio-muscular origins of 
brain and mind traced by me in a former work. 
It is in featural expression that we have the sole 
means of communicating and interpreting life; the 
atomic expressions falling under the head of his- 
tology and chemistry. Featural expression forms 
the basis of the social, institutional, and indus- 
trial fabric — and, ifit did not represent the true 
state of affairs of one self to another, if it were 
predominantly hypocritical, then intelligence could 
not possibly maintain itself; nor could instinct, or 
reflexes. Certain bodily conformations, postures 
and movements, minute and prominent, are so 
significant, but vulgar, that culture proscribes 
them, constantly demanding their suppression — 
a suppression which favors the diversion of the 
vasomotor flow toward those neural centers whose 
activities render man the pre-eminent being. And, 
save as the highest, purely abstract thought is con- 
cerned, the number of units of expression we look 
to for meaning and which are not sounded, is 
perhaps greater in variety and in weight than are 
the prevalent vocal sounds — expression vocalized, 


and used to sketch attributes. Oral language is not 
all. 


CHAPTER II 
ANALOGY 
It is an admitted fact that some groups ofswords 
and forms of declensions and conjugations are de- 
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veloped through the workings of analogy. Thus 
there is a tendency to say singed for sang, because 
in the present usage ed obtains as the most preva- 
lent sign of the past tense. But at one time the 
past tense was formed by the employment of other 
attributes, contemporaneously with d, for that 
sound appears to have been used in this connection 
from the farest past. A sound gets started in a 
certain application on account of an evident ap- 
propriateness in the connection —in the same 
way that slang words and popular songs get 
started today — and then the force of the analogy 
rooted in uncontrolled physiological habits, be- 
gins to operate and to create word groups. The 
English sign of the genitive was at first employed 
in the singular only; analogy carried it into the 
plural. Prefixes, suffixes and any modifications of 
language fall within the scope of this law, which 
makes for simplification. 

The simulative attributal nature of language 
outlined in this work extends the operations of 
analogy to the broadest limits; to as many grand 
systems of analogy as there are primary sound units. 
These systems interlink, so that a word belongs 
to several at a time, of which one reigns predom- 
inant. Never is a sound taken out of its system — 
it is never given a change of meaning, no matter 
what grammatical application is made of it, or 
what change the grammatical analogies undergo. 
What does take place in the subordinate systems, 
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is that it is employed in a peculiar situation, de- 
clension, conjugation or elsewhere. 

The visible — unlettered — featural expressions 
fringing the phonetic sounds must also be included 
in this category. 


CHAPTER III 
SYNONYMS 


The value of synonyms consists in this, that they 
present an object or action from various and many 
sides, thus approaching the fullness given by sen- 
tence description. The proceeding strongly re- 
sembles the method of a skilful lawyer arguing 
his case; he approaches the subject from all di- 
rections, so that he must finally hit upon those at- 
tributes which appeal to this, that and every 
individual on the jury. Or, again, the process 
is like that of logical description in rhetorical ex- 
position (Genung), which cites more character- 
istics than necessary; indeed, by reason of the 
attributal nature of words, language might well 
be studied in the light of the laws of rhetoric, and 
it reveals some new and fundamental essentials 
of that subject. 

Many synonyms are made imperative by the 
discoveries of progress and science; by the evolu- 
tion of thought and reason; by the necessity of 
representing a subject from different sides on dif- 
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ferent occasions. New attributes which fix the 
mental eye must receive mention. Steel can ne 
longer be described by the term iron. Some syno- 
nyms describe directly; while others do it figur- 
atively, in terms of something whose properties 
are already felicitously set forth in an old word. 
We may say conflagration for fire; indigent or 
needy for poor. Sometimes the short word of 
striking attributes is the better, sometimes it is 
the long word of many attributes, which also 
gives brain and mind additional time to grasp, 
or to develop the idea. The effectiveness of the 
properties to be chosen depends on education and 
upon the circumstances of the moment. In ex- 
treme cases we resort to figures of speech purely, 
perhaps to illustration, legend and mythology, 
and these exert no little influence by causing a 
rise of the flow of the blood in the brain. Or, 
given a certain noun, the properties unfolded in 
the words chosen for the predicate must harmon- 
ize with it throughout, to obviate nullifying men- 
tal contradictions. I do not mean that misfit 
terms will prevent an intelligent, alert mind, fixed 
upon actual things, from grasping the real situa- 
tion, and yet it is true that language must be to the 
point in order to bring the moving mind to center 
on the right point instantaneously, that the sub- 
sequent minervean conclusions, consciously and un- 
consciously, swiftly and accurately follow. 


CHAPTER IV 
ATTRIBUTES, SYNTAX OF : 


If we consider the prefixes as serving in the 
capacity of adjectives, the phonetic attributes 
composing a word follow much the same order 
as the words of our sentences do; but they do not 
state a direct object or recipient of action, unless 
it is reflexively in some instances. The objects 
which follow the verbal attributes of a word are 
indirect, resembling those that verbs like seem, 
become, is, appear, remain, take. Hence in poly- 
syllabic words, there is always one syllable, ac- 
cented or stressed, which constitutes the body 
of the word, and the other syllables act as its modi- 
fiers, constructed on the same plan as the radical 
syllable. 

Grammarians make the distinctions of nouns, 
verbs, adjectives; however, when we come to 
analyze a word, we always find it verbal at 
bottom: a bundle of activities that in the case of 
nouns and adjectives, are looked upon as static; 
as things. Every phonetic attribute, since it 
rises out of action, represents activity or states re- 
sulting from activity. The vowels represent 
emotional activities; the consonants represent pre- 
dominantly muscular activities —both being*em- 


ployed figuratively in connection with brainal 
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processes that have no special motory outlet. The 
first consonant of a word, or syllable, constitutes 
the dominant attribute usually, showing from . 
what grand agency action proceeds or is to be ex- 
pected. ‘The vowel succeeding the leading conso- 
nant announces the general organic or emotional 
attitude. The next consonants and clusters of 
consonants of the syllable bespeak the character 
of the action, receiving the rising inflection in irony 
and sarcasm. All succeeding sounds and syllables 
play the part of adverbs and various modifying 
parts. Vowels and subordinate consonants in 
subordinate syllables, relate primarily to the con- 
taining syllable; secondarily and tertially, to minor 
accented syllables, to the radical, or to the com- 
pound word as a whole. 

The ideal noun lacks the introductory conso- 
nant; as oak. It does not prejudice by confront- 
ing the mind with a specific muscular attitude to 
start with, and yet it terminates in action. As 
verbs these are not so satisfactory, for they then 
resemble the impersonal sentence; they leave out 
action, the very life of the verb. Other nouns, 
again, like bow, proffer no further activity than 
that set forth in the initial consonant; they fail to 
show a definite cause and effect. Vowel syllables, 
purely, exhibit a minimum of downright muscular 
effort —energic effort in the case of lifeless 
things. 


CHAPTER V 
CONSONANT, PERMUTATION OF A 


In this chapter I shall endeavor to show how in 
the case of a compound nucleus of phonetic 
attributes a series of words has arisen, approx- 
imately constant in application in so far as the 
stable nucleus is concerned, but varying to corre- 
spond toa second simple, shiftable active nucleus. 
The compound nucleus is deep, signifying, as you 
may determine for yourself, extension in time or 
space, and expansion founded on muscular effort. 

D, you remember, implies a strenuous contact 
and _ pressure — secondarily, downwardness; its 
contraction being the opposite of the p expansion. 
In the word deep this d determines and fixes the 
direction set forth in eep. Employed figuratively, 
in the abstract, d refers to steady application, or 
to concentration of mind. 

The physical h of heap turns the course of the 
eep concretely upward. 

The | of leap turns it in a horizontal, perhaps 
curved, direction. 

These three initial attributes, physical in origin, 
and remaining close to things substantial, proceed 
in unbroken lines respectively in the three dimen- 
sions; but the r of reap is broken in its process, 
bespeaking repetition, and also readily appeftains 
to either space or time. 
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K, in keep, anchors upon a something, and holds 
it through ee; the p adds the erect attitude of tri- 
umph, an attitude assumed by the cat in possession 
of her prey. 

The w of weep mingles a want norm with the 
progressive, volitional, labial r. 

Negative n in neap nullifies the distension of 
eep. 

Peep, according to Webster, means to begin to 
appear, and that is undoubtedly the basal sense 
of the word, imposed upon it both at ends by the p. 

In the word sleep, the soothingly stimulative s 
reaches the psychical phase of one’s being; while 
the limpid 1 suggests the enfolding sheets, the 
coddling of the body upon itself; it makes of sleep 
“a gentle thing ” and has inspired many a poetic 
figure. 

Creep joins the infixing k to the progressive r. 

The sh of sheep undoubtedly refers to the 
nervous character of the animal, to the mobility 
of the herd, and to an instability of purpose. 

Ch of cheap appears to be expressive of adapta- 
tion to one’s skin and immediate interests — all 
over, so to say. The p heightens the feeling of 
agreeableness. In another attitude, the eep may 
refer, by ellipsis, to a price far removed from high. 

Sweep conjoins the seething energy of s to the 
volitional, non-concentric r of the lips. 


CHAPTER VI 
VOWEL, PERMUTATION OF A 


It is also possible to take a series of words in 
which the consonants remain stable while the 
vowel, the emotional view, is changed, somewhat 
after the manner of Hebrew inflections, save that 
the application of the word is to an entirely differ- 
ent thing in each case. Let m—l represent the 
stable consonants of such a series. The m in- 
variably refers to an innate monarchial attitude 
or to momentum. The | is projectile, and inclu- 
sive under certain circumstances. 

Then male, by virtue of long a, has reference to 
the universal standard the masculine sex serves 
in the animal world. The female is always com- 
pared to the male, politically, economically, socially, 
and in scientific classifications. It is the name 
of the father which is perpetuated among men, 
whatever the custom may have been in earlier 
times, when other words distinguished the sexes. 
Nor do other nations lay stress upon this attribute 
of stability today in their speech. 

Mal contains the combatative short a-— and 
who would expect anything but bad, at least ag- 
gressive, from that vowel? While the syllable 
is inclusive of non, mal is not by far substitutable 
for every non. 
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Mall, in which the double | seems to indicate 
stress upon that attribute, displays all the force 
inherent in the Italian a when it sets an observer 
aback with open mouth. 

Although there exists nothing extraordinary 
about the thing mile, the i works up a psychical 
commotion which is incommensurate; it arouses 
the excitement of sporting circles. It is employed 
as a highflowing emotional standard in many re- 
lations involving distance. 

Mill reduces to bits, to short i particles. The 
1 permits of numerous applications; it may have 
reference to the motion of the mill-wheel or of the 
mill-stone, and it may have reference to the loca- 
tion of the mill at a distance. Its particular 
sense depends upon idiosyncrasies and upon cir- 
cumstances. It renders the word flexible and 
adaptable to the times. 

Meal is defined as a part, a fragment — but 
when one asks for a meal he expects a goodly spread 
of food before him. The idea of extension, aroused 
by the long e also enters the notion of powdered 
grain or other substance, whose dust tends to cover 
all surfaces. 

The short, mechanical e of mell has hitherto 
not been applied to anything specific, unless it is in 
pell-mell, where it implies a sort of headless flight. 

The uses made of mole, through emphasis of 
one and now another of its phonetic components, 
are extensive. Naturally we infer great physical 
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proportion, but a mole upon the body constitutes 
a comparatively insignificant thing — the impres- 
sion it makes is purely personal, emotional; or 
intellectual. Mole, the animal, stresses the 1 
through the trailing mounds of earth it raises above 
its burrows. 

Mol occurs in combination only, but there it 
possesses the same softening effects the French 
mol does. 

Merl is a name of the blackbird, of which Wood 
remarks that it is ““ Among the best known and 
best loved of our British songsters.” 

At first thought, the word mule resists explana- 
tion with the stubbornness characteristic of the 
animal indicated. The m is easily disposed of, 
and perhaps the | is connected with the lengthy 
ears, yet why should the unprepossessing creature 
arouse the feeling implied by the uintrue? Speak 
with the possessor of a mule and you always find 
him lauding his value, his very stubbornness. For 
the unsympathetic outsider, the animal is natur- 
ally enough a mool. 

As we should expect theoretically, short u in- 
jects an earthy sense into mull; Shakespeare em- 
ployed it so. Sometimes, through more rounding 
of the lips and tongue, it becomes cupiditous. It 
is not common today in either sense. 


CHAPTER VII 
ATTRIBUTES, INVERSION OF 


If phonetic attributes are possessed of definite 
properties, relations and meanings; if they are 
governed by laws of syntax — it should be possible 
to show that any change in their positions and in 
their emphasis, will affect the inherent sense of 
the word, even as is the case with sentences when 
subjected to word transposition. The chapters 
on the permutation of vowels and consonants go 
toward confirming our supposition. In this chap- 
ter let us note the effects consequent upon the in- 
version of initial and terminal consonants in mono- 
syllabic words. In English and in the Germanic 
languages, which are quite free of terminal vowels, 
these words are abundant. The vowel, serving 
as a pivot, usually remains constant. The illus- 
trations can be made the more striking if the con- 
sonants involved pull in opposite directions. Gen- 
erally the consonants tend to be contractive, but 
p is expansional; it moves in an opposite direction, 
apparently always away from its companion con- 
sonant or group of consonants in a given word. 
Observe tip and pit; cap and pack; trap and part; 
put on and not up; perch and cherup; top and pot; 
stop and post; nip and pin; rope in and pour out. 

That the foregoing attributal notions attach 
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themselves to opposite views of the same things 
is not by mere chance; it is a practice old as Egyp- 
tian, and is prevalent in every tongue Words seek 
their affinities. Nevertheless, words containing 
the inversed consonant attributes are often applied 
to ideas, things, and actions which are unrelated: 
reap and peer; step and pest; keep and peak, 
though peek is consistent. Occasionally there is 
no change of direction indicated: chip and pitch; 
tap and pat — yet there is an evident difference 
of sense, one going backward and downward, and 
the other, forward and upward. 

Words composed of consonants between which 
the direction of sense in the attributes is not so 
plain, do not enter inversions so easily, but they 
occur: sag and gas; rest and stir; time and mite; 
mile and lime; line and nil; lick and kill; loof 
and fool; grab and brag; lash and shall (simple 
mobility, futurity); care and rake. Still less fre- 
quent are words of which the inversion occurs in 
another language. In the following examples 
the first word is from the German and the second 
from the English: Geil (wanton), like; taub 
(deaf, barren), bout; rock (coat), core; dick 
(thick), kid; raff (gather up), far. 

Words beginning and ending in the same con- 
sonant, of course, permit of no reversion. Long 
words, those of more than one syllable, become 
too intricate to furnish appropriate attributes in 
inversion, or to be held by the ordinary mind in 
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order that it may clearly grasp their inverse sense; 
long words, also, are more specific in application 
than are the short ones. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


As the effect attainable by the codperation of 
two hands is usually greater than that of one hand 
acting singly; as the music of two instruments 
playing in harmony produces a greater impression 
than one instrument playing alone — so two con- 
sonants, like two vowels, often work surprising 
results. The first gestural movement, the first 
consonantal movement in the radical, as if it were 
a noun and subject of a sentence, usually states in 
grand outline the idea to be further described. Ir- 
respective of the demands of euphony and the 
convenience of pronunciation, two consonants 
producing a contradictory or nullifying effect in 
a given case cannot be tolerated — academic 
rules and sanctions nevertheless. The most 
cogent consonant unisons are those in which the 
elements run together, in sound and sense, some- 
thing after the manner of diphthongs, or in the 
manner of purposeful limb movements. 

Let us take br, one of the first nondigraphs we 
encounter in the dictionary. In it we find an ex- 
pression of the higher will acting through the 
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medium of the vibratory r. It is a vigorous combi- 
nation at the beginning, middle or end of a word: 
break, bread, Brahma, encumber. In curb and 
wherever these two attributes appear reversed, the 
sense is reversed —r being arrested by b instead 
of proceeding from it. Dr, fr, and any of the other 
r nondigraphs, and the nontrigraphs spr, str, 
permit of the same resolution of forces as br. 

L is another consonant occurring in frequent 
combination, butsince in its character as enveloping 
it requires something to proceed from, since other 
consonants immediately following would arrest 
it before it accomplished anything, its com- 
panion usually is antecedent initially. L can- 
not well proceed immediately from such conso- 
nants as m, n, t; when it precedes them they act 
as truncators. While the combination hl is not 
in practice, I dare, in the absence of data before 
me, predict its primitive prevalence. 

Both | and r, progressive in formation and sense 
—one direct, the other vibratory — are favorite 
mediums employed to announce the action pro- 
ceeding from a ruling muscular attitude; or, con- 
versely, they are brought to rest by such an attitude. 
At times they themselves are conjoined, and thus 
form powerful agents of action, as in hurl, furl, 
whirl; reminding one of the explosion and flight 
of a skyrocket or of an aerolite. Reversed, and 
when an intervening vowel gives the r increased 
sonancy, the accent falls upon the 1, though by ef- 
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fort it can be transferred to the r. Not so common 
is the labial r written w and u, as in dwell, quar- 
rel. The less progressive, oppositional n should 
also’ be included here, but for physiological and 
euphonic reasons, this sound in the second po- 
sition requires a precursory, quasi neutral vowel. 

The sizzling, subtle s exacts the leading position 
in juxtaposition or else the honor of guarding the 
rear. Words introduced by the all-powerful 
leaders sm, sk, sp, spr, and so on, can readily be 
found in the dictionaries. 

D and t are very common stops, above all in 
verbs, where the written d is pronounced t to pre- 
serve consistency after consonants. Nor must 
we overlook the nondigraph tch, a vivid agent 
for the portrayal of surface touch. 

Double d consonants, pronounced by one im- 
pulse of the voice, even when they stand in sep- 
arate syllables, lengthen the time of pronunciation 
and sometimes weaken, sometimes strengthen, the 
attribute; that is, the principal normal sense is 
modified with the change of a normally subordi- 
nate one. 

From the nature of consonants we are led to con- 
clude that they combine according to certain fixed 
laws, just as the finger movements, which they 
simulate in part and with which they appeared 
concomitantly in the beginning, act in effective 
sequence. That the intoned consonants, whose 
intonation betrays the moment of suspense during 
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which the direction of the muscular movement 
is changed and muscular strength is recuperated, 
enter into combinations more readily than do the 
mutes. That the full vowels announce distinctly 
a state of feeling during the hiatus occurring at 
the instant of change in the direction of muscular 
movement or of thought concerning such move- 
ments. A noun, which is static apparently, of 
course, always states the nature and possible move- 
ments of a thing. 


CHAPTER Ix 
VOWEL COMBINATIONS 


Vowel combinations are not very common among 
cultured peoples, probably not, because they ex- 
hibit too much emotionality; for emotion pure 
and simple does nothing and saves no one in a 
critical situation. Moreover, two or more vowels 
running together increase the emotional wave be- 
yond the proportions it would take if either vowel 
appeared alone. Yet frequently the effects of 
two vowels coalesce, or modify each other, though 
they are separated by an intervening consonant: 
iron. The progression of emotional pulses is 
governed by definite laws. Again, there are cases 
and forms of emotion that if they follow too quickly 
upon each other, arouse a sense of contradiction 
in the mind; they shatter or depress the emotional 
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waves. Cries of a hailing nature, meaning little 
and giving no muscular directions, are usually 
constituted of vowels only; nor is the proceeding 
a haphazard one, since it is the vowels alone that 
pierce any distance, the consonants dying away. 
Hence two men after hailing each other at a dis- 
tance, communicate by means of gestures, or by a 
code language in military affairs. 

The diphthongs, uttered without an hiatus, I 
have treated in special chapters; they constitute 
new unities. Io (o-i) cannot be spoken without an 
hiatus. Both vowels composing this combination 
are of a powerful character and the combination, 
likewise, is one of power; as witness in the words 
Orion, lion, scion, prior, Goliath, pioneer, violate, 
trio, riot, Niobe, “‘oh my.” It is as if the fire of 
i ran into the robust vigor of 0. Jota is defined 
as a jot, but does it require any argument to con- 
vince one that the word serves rather to express 
the supercilious attitude of the speaker? Em- 
ploy it in any other way and you elicit nothing 
save a blank stare of confusion. 

You may have been trying to make yourself 
believe, against an instinctive lingual knowledge, 
that a pious person is moved by an unblemished 
spirituality; still everyday experience, history and 
literature prove that piousness ever has had its 
utilitarian half. Triumph contains the same 
vowel pair. In joyous we find a vowel trio, the 
short u giving joy a physical foundation. Short 
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i conjoined with short u brings emotional ideas 
down to life on Mother Earth, rendering adjectives 
pre-eminently materialistic through the suffix ious. 
Tedium, odium, opprobrium, pandemonium sug- 
gest little of the spiritual; and through radium 
science hopes to deal a death-blow to spiritualism. 
Io merging into short u, especially when applied 
to living things that should stand high, inclines 
to be derogatory. Against such words as idiot, 
and carrion, patriot holds its own with difficulty, 
although a change is effected when short i varies 
to the palatal catching y. 

The trios involving long i are very common; 
they are inciting, either in a positive or negative 
direction, and not infrequently lend themselves 
to exaggeration. Besides io there is the ia in trial, 
bias, denial, fiat, fiasco, reliance, alliance, viands, 
joining the i to the pragmatic short a; the sig- 
nificance receives elevation when the a rises into 
the two Italian sounds. Short ia is less noble and 
is somewhat variable, verging toward short Italian 
a in cornucopia. Short i and long a have a very 
pointed and settling effect in the suffix iate, as in 
radiate, conciliate. When the units of the last 
pair are reversed, the attributes also follow upon 
each other in a reverse order, seemingly as if the 
transposition were made for the sake of empha- 
sizing the first vowel, though this emphasis can 
also be made by intonation and without a change 
of vowel places. Archaic, laity, Mosaic, prosaic lay 
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stress on the attributes of infixedness and of en- 
durance in time. 

There appears a long o and short i coupling in 
rowing, going; and a ooi in doing. How the 
long e extends o may be seen in the name of the 
broad-flowered peony, and in deoderize. The 
ue, in cruel, duel, fuel, unites cupidity with ener- 
getic action, generally of a merciless character; 
the greater the impulse given by desire, the greater 
is the energy put forth to attain an end or purpose. 
The combinations having u, including w, as a 
leader are numerous. 


CHAPTER X 
PREFIXES 


In this chapter we shall examine a few particles 
and combinations which possess a oneness and 
stability quite resembling that of the simple pho- 
netic units represented in the alphabet; like them, 
they are transferable, and are counterparts of the 
transposable formative elements of Chinese and 
other agglutinative languages. Most of our pres- 
ent day prefixes are drived from the Latin; many 
from the Greek. The native prefixes should give 
us no trouble, but the exotics often have latent 
meanings far different from those which works 
on language try to impose upon them by definition. 

Ad is said to mean to or toward. It does sec- 
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ondarily, but not primarily. D implies impact 
and contact from which motion may or may not 
follow. Moreover, our linguists brazenly assert 
that in assimilation, when the ad is converted 
into ac, af, ag, it still means to. The facts of the 
case are that the d has lost its identity, or has dis- 
appeared altogether in those situations and the 
new sound, with a new sense, is merged into the 
consonant of the radical: occur, for example, is 
pronounced with one c. Where now is your ad? 
All in the imagination if anywhere. Only in 
those words in which the d is preserved does the 
prefix possess its full attributal force as that is de- 
termined by the values of sounds. In all elided 
cases the vowel alone changes the significance of 
the principal syllable according to its pronunciation 
in the particular word — the more generally, when 
not short a, it has been absorbed by the old Anglo- 
Saxon a in abed, aloft, aground. The value of 
this diminished Italian a can be gathered from 
the chapter dealing with that vowel: it expresses 
the idea of a mind or person awake and interested 
in the thing concerned; to things and thought the 
sound is, of course, applied by personification. 
In a similar manner we find ab perverted in 
definition, leaving us to wonder how'such strange 
things can be. Study for a moment that aggressive 
a and that volitional b. Wherein is the distance 
implied? Never in ab; always in the radical, 
whose sense the prefix emphasizes. Take abstruse. 
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Your Webster says trudere, from which struse is 
derived, means to thrust — but the real Roman 
meaning was to thrust away. In abstruse, you 
at once perceive the Latin idea is intensified. 
Absent, a word your etymological system cannot 
explain at all without overlooking a point, is de- 
rived from the past participle and the participial 
idea is then accentuated by the ab. For my part, 
I do not feel inclined to pit modern Latin and 
spiritual hypotheses against the Roman people, 
the scholarship of Cicero or the handiwork of 
nature in the structure of man. The natural 
sense of sounds and words is the foundation rock 
of intellect and life; it is the abiding sense. 

In the case of ap the b attribute is eliminated, 
as the d in ad is when it undergoes assimilation, 
and p brings about a complete transformation of 
apperception. 

The prefix be is English, and is both rightly 
understood and defined. However, its vowel may 
be either long e, bearing the idea of extension, of 
a spreading surface, or it may verge toward the 
short i. 

With de chaos again confronts us in the matters 
of definition and etymology, though in practice the 
combination is used consistently enough. When 
the long e sound is accented, the idea of away 
from stands out plainly, and is set firm by the d. 
In Latin the prefix was an intensitive. How? 
The vowel was sounded long a. By transferring 
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the letters bodily into English, the language build- 
ers failed to carry over the entire pronunciation 
also. Our language then, it is again evident, can- 
not be explained by the Latin or any other tongue; 
it must be unraveled through the law of phonetic 
attributes whose significance is as universal as 
the heartbeat. Re does not mean again, save as 
the vibratory r is a repeater. Frequently repeti- 
tion implies the idea of improvement, but when 
circumstances favor, the e interjects the idea of 
extension, removal, in time or space. Pre, through 
the expansory norm contained in p, naturally im- 
plies precedence or superimposition. The Greek 
derivative apo rests on the same basis. 

The annexing, enveloping cal possesses too 
much individuality to be gotten rid of. So, also, 
mark, co, com, con. Con should be used with 
care on account of the oppositional n; the com- 
bative part it plays can be quickly ascertained from 
a list of words in which it is found; observe its 
force in the expression “pro and con.” Also 
note the oppositional en; and in, with whose con- 
sonant-sense the derived il, ig, im, ir possess noth- 
ing more in common. 

In the use of dis we encounter again the confusion 
and contradictions prevailing with ad and ab. 
Nevertheless, the diminutive i furnishes a straw 
for the mind to clutch at; it mitigates the tenor of 
the radical. Dif contains the disparagingly in- 
clined f. 
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Does ex signify out? Yes, when sunshine 
comes to mean darkness. How could that ener- 
getic, aggressive vowel element of itself mean out ? 
And the fixative k can never do otherwise than, 
with the short e aid, to intensify the sense of the 
radical. The “out” notion is too absurd to 
make it worth while paying it further attention. 

Trans and pro serve as two vigorous leaders; 
the former, however, is strongly tinged by the 
challenging vowel and negative n, while the latter 
does not mean through in the sense of toward the 
center — concentrically. The short u consistently 
drags down the radical following suc, sup, sus, and 
other sub derivatives. Short u combined with 
the negative n forms an inexorable nullifier. 

The exact value of a preposition can be pretty 
closely predetermined from its introductory letter, 
component sounds or syllables. Of the force of a 
I have already spoken; used as a preposition it 
assumes a personifying role. Be always concrete- 
ly adds the idea of time extension to the volitional 
companion: below, between. T, short u, and the 
grasping w also furnish prepositional attributes 
whose usefulness in everyday intercourse is self- 
evident. The force of prepositions can be 
readily determined from their component phonetic 
attributes because the attributes employed are 
themselves expressive of relations and are then 
employed concerning the very relations they 
inherently represent; but a noun or verb repre- 
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sents attributes which, with few exceptions, enter 
into a number of things and activities, and conse- 
quently their application must be conventionally 
fixed and learned. 


CHAPTER XI 
SUFFIXES 


We have now to consider the suffixes, and these 
behave somewhat differently than do the pre- 
fixes, yet without perverting the natural sense of 
the attributes. The prefixes tend toward neu- 
trality; they pass with the radical into several 
parts of speech. A suffix, contrarily, and as a rule, 
preserves its congruity in only one part of speech, 
to which it is adapted by nature. It was from the 
suffixes principally that our inflections were de- 
veloped. In this chapter our attention shall be en- 
gaged by the derivatives; compound terms are 
outside of its sphere. 

Constituting separate syllables, usually lacking 
enough attributes to make good words, the suffix 
clusters are considered as wholes and are so em- 
ployed to give a specific reflexive parting touch 
and coloring to that portion of a word preceding 
them. Many of them are borrowed from the 
classic tongues, thus saving us the time and trouble 
it would have taken to originate them when we 
reached the Greek and Latin level of thought. 
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Those defining abstract states and properties are 
numerous; and together they really form a new, 
mixed and rather extensive system of inflection — 
that too when it is said that English has almost 
rid itself of inflections. The lingual transition 
into the abstract with the course of progress runs 
parallel to thought in physics, where everything 
has come to be considered in the light of vibration, 
motion. So we have ence, producing nouns of es- 
sence; a concrete t it formerly contained has 
disappeared, but in ent the t remains. Still the 
vowel is not what it was in Latin; it has become 
the mechanical short e. Our native less and ness 
perform a function similar to that of ence, but 
in the case of ness the negative n seems to lead. 
The | of less projects and is sustained and em- 
phasized by theess. The particles containing an m 
tend to render things or ideas static, though dy- 
namic: ment, some, mony, ism. T’s and d’s in- 
cline to give things fixedness: thus id, ard, ty, ante 
(e long) ite. Illustrative words are not difficult 
for the reader to call to mind. 

Yet though the force of these particles can be 
pointed out and felt, some of them are no longer 
active in new creations. Communities and nations 
have their minor crazes, in songs, foods, fashions, 
language, that do not reach the proportions of 
crusades. L renders a suffix inclusive: al, ple, 
fold, able, logy; many apparent diminutives, cle, 
ule, are not diminutive in the lingual sense. The 
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influence of the conjoining vowel must always 
be taken into account to prevent confusion. 
Short i, e, a and short u, by conversion of the 
mother vowels, are the tonics adapted to the spirit 
and the creative side of our age. The inspiring long 
iappears in ise, fy, verbal endings. The infixing 
k appears only in ac, ic — which is all too seldom; 
nor does r occur frequently enough (perhaps too 
many attenuated, impractical scholars had a hand 
in deciding upon the acceptable particles). The 
insinuating s is held less in abeyance; but it also 
rather refers to a realization of the presence of 
energy than to a practical knowledge of its work- 
ings through mechanical devices. 

It is curious to note that the suffix elements in- 
herently supply a clew to the part of speech to 
which they are applied, and that their application, 
furthermore, tends to be confined to only one 
grammatical idea. The s refers to a state; os and 
ose, to large proportion and the masculine state, 
as it did far back in primitive and ancient times. 
L belongs to adjectives, and when it appears in 
nouns, as in pal, it actually injects an adjectival 
force into the name. T refers to a tangible, phys- 
ical condition. R implies an agent of molar ac- 
tivity. The vowel speaks for the attitude, the 
motive, back of the specific muscular property 
set forth in the consonant. The | of the,adverb, 
coming to a point in the short i, is pre-eminently 
adapted to proceed, not only from its radical, but 
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to reach back to the verb and to-entire clauses 
and sentences; it is, as it were, the armand suffix 
of a whole assertion. That | is not appropriate, not 
the best available adverbal index in all circum- 
stances, should need no mention. When an ad- 
verb is to be made extempore, there should be no 
hesitation about omitting ly, if its presence strains 
or perverts the sense. 


CHAPTER XII 
INFLECTION 


Under inflections we meet with some of the an- 
cient methods of building up words by means of 
attributes, singly and in clusters, specifically ap- 
plied, usually added to the principal words as 
suffixes. These appendages originally constituted 
independent words or wordlets, sanctioned in 
common use; as for instance, the Norske tongues 
add the definite articles en and et to nouns today. 
In what are called the agglutinative tongues, 
these independent words, receiving almost an an- 
cestral worship, preserve their individuality in spite 
of the combinations. And, unless I greatly err in 
my observations, the agglutinative tongues are 
characteristic of races having short forebrains and 
wide sidebrains, who act —and are disposed to 
act formally and tyrannically — rather than think. 
It is the races of the long frontal lobes who sub- 
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sequently, as is characterisitc of deep thinkers, 
reduce and forget the original specific significance 
of the inflectional signs. They view things from 
many sides, and as a result fuse the signs with the 
root word, so that eventually a sound frequently 
comes to refer to an attribute in the specific thing 
named, and no longer refers to plurality, past 
time, and so on explicitly, as it did in the begin- 
ning. Accordingly, analysis shows that as a con- 
sequence of a re-addition of words, expressions 
referring to different attributes but to the same 
subject, relation or ideas, are often doubled. Thus 
am really means “‘ I am ” in the primitive attitude. 
Literally, the modern sentence implies, “I is I.” 

The coalescence of attributes and sounds de- 
scribed above led to a second device, forced in a 
measure by the demands of euphony, namely 
that of changing the vowel or vowels of the radical 
(at times the consonants are similarly treated) to 
correspond to the vowels of the formative elements 
and then to drop the latter altogether, for the new 
change illusively appeared to combine the attri- 
butes represented by the vowel of the radical and 
that of the formative element. This change 
however, could not be carried far without leading 
to endless confusion. Furthermore, although 
the scheme led to the formation of some very apt 
words, it frequently caused a complete reVersion 
of emotional attitude from that taken in the orig- 
inal stem: note geese for gooses. Other internal 
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changes of the vowels of the radical seem not to 
have been due to the requirements of euphony; 
instead, they represent a change of personal bear- 
ing. Observe shook for shake; took for take. 
Originally these completed actions undoubtedly 
expressed the satisfaction of the doer through the 
00 position of the oral members. 

It should not be necessary for me to go into 
much detail, unless it is to guide the reader in 
learning how. Let me take the parts of speech 
one by one to trace some of the latent inflectional 
meanings. The plural, in noun or verb, gener- 
ally seeks to announce the attribute of extension, 
of volume, or perhaps of intensity of force, ac- 
cording as the thing concerned is looked upon. 
Tn the plural of man, the extension and concentra- 
tion of energy is graphically set forth in the short 
e. The plural of mouse rises emotionally; that 
of tooth accents the idea of extension, impressed 
by the rows of white enamel. S, as plural ending, 
refers to a subtle power — two heads are better 
than one. Shortened Italian a was formerly a 
sign of the feminine gender in both common and 
proper names, undoubtedly because it reflects the 
finer nature of woman —and probably it originated 
with the governing classes. Sometimes standing 
alone and again in conjunction with a, is the in 
sign of the feminine: czarina; heroine. The in 
or ine, as may be seen in the analogously em- 
ployed particle kin, verges toward the diminutive 
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and the sense of endearment; and the n sets the 
female in opposition to the male. 

In our nouns nearly all marks of declension have 
disappeared. We possess power of abstraction 
enough to read between the lines, so to say; and 
from the context. Yet on account of the inherent 
significance of sounds, we cannot help but feel a 
sort of satisfaction when, for example, a word in 
the accusative or dative case ends in m, although 
in our age the antagonistic n is more satisfactory 
in the accusative than is m, for the object receiv- 
ing the action does not always stand firm. Our s, 
as sign of the genitive, really presents the same 
attribute as the s of the plural. The former r in 
both genitive and plural had reference to concrete, 
physical power and action. 

The irregularity and variety of the pronouns 
is so great that I must leave them to the ingenuity 
of the reader. However, in passing, let me call 
attention to the mobile sh in she; it represents 
woman as a being moving everywhere — doing a 
thousand odd little things for the child and the 
lord of the house, and certainly liable to take the 
shift of all the blame, as she did in the past through 
that mischievous pronoun applied to her. The 
interrogatives, and closely related relatives, bring 
the lips into the covetous position, while the im- 
pinging ch marks them in many languages® 

Adjectives offer us little special outside of what 
has been said of nouns and in the chapters on pho- 
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netic combinations. Although the sign of the 
comparative, er, contains no monodental, the est 
of the superlative ascends directly from it. 

Adverbs offer nothing striking outside of the 
enveloping, pointed suffix ly. 

Conjunctions are forms of interjections, and 
were introduced later in the progress of the lan- 
guage. 

As for the verbs, we cannot hope to give them 
an exhaustive treatment. They, of all words, offer 
a continual shifting of viewpoint; a formative 
element, standing for the present tense in one in- 
stance, will stand for the past in another, and a 
third tense in still another, both terminal endings 
and median vowels constantly leading us upon a 
wild goose chase. In practice we are either com- 
pelled to rely on memory or to be always alive. If 
we start with the verb be, we find that mode, tense, 
number and person have mutilated it almost be- 
yond recognition. The forms was and were con- 
stitute very anomalies. It is, however, still pos- 
sible so to pronounce the w of was that it is evi- 
dently a variation of b, a firm sound which is 
satisfactory in the position in question. There 
is an art in speech to which the strait-laced, 
austere, lettered page often gives no clew. Prob- 
ably the oldest sign of the past tense is d, more 
fully treated elsewhere, signifying rigidity. The 
verbal ending was derived from do, used as a suffix; 
we now employ do as a disjoined auxiliary. The 
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quarrel and doubt over shall and will can be set- 
tled from the data supplied by the words them- 
selves: the sh of shall, in the first person, implies 
merely a shifting, though the vowel is far from 
being neutral when applied to another; but the 
w of will pilots in the norm of firm want and voli- 
tion, though of the second and third person a 
speaker can only predict. 

When there occurs a change of vowels in the 
verbs, the substituted vowels are always chosen 
with a regard to their appropriateness in the par- 
ticular situation. Strike, for instance, is elative 
in the present, but in the past it has struck sub- 
stance through the short u. Tear lays stress upon 
the thing done in tore. In a similar way, spat is 
more emphatic than is spit among the vulgar and 
vicious. 

As against the attributal meanings of sounds, 
etymological references cannot be pitted as inex- 
orable references. It is the living minds and 
sounds that we have to deal with; these alone 
are vital. Many so-called errors of speech are 
actually only attempts made to conform to 
actuality. Ain’t gains force through the oppo- 
sitional n, the staying a, and the impact of t. 
What does operate against this contraction is its 
tendency toward the sneer. No one sensitive to 
the coercive potency of sounds can ever lie,down 
and get unperturbed rest with that word lie ringing 
in his ears. There is, contrarily, a soothing breath 
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in lay and, moreover, a consistency in phonetic 
sense. Done for did is not altogether wrong, yet 
frequently the appropriateness of did or done 
depends upon the particular situation; at times 
we hear den for done. If the nature of the attri- 
butes were thoroughly understood, there is no rea- 
son why words should not be constructed to fit 
the case; this could be done with a radical for a 
standard. The process would resemble that ob- 
taining with Hebrew vowels. Hanged does better 
than hung in the carrying out of a criminal death- 
sentence, for it contains a vowel upon which the 
malevolent passion of the enraged community 
may hinge itself. Rise implies the height of 
aroused energy, and therefore is more appropriate 
in the intransitive sense than raise, implying sta- 
bility and the effecting of stability. Sit and set 
offer no end of difficulty. Set, rightly understood, 
is mechanical in sense, while sit contains a touch 
of epitomy and of personal warmth. The term 
claim is very commonly used when language rules 
demand assert, but note how every element in the 
irregular word directly suits the idea held in mind. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 


In this chapter let us analytically and syntheti- 
cally see the workings of the phonetic attributes 
in a few monosyllabic words. As is the case with 
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combinations of words in speech, a word in itself 
may set forth too few attributes, or the attributes 
inappropriate for the case in hand. Again, a 
word may be too profusely laden with details and 
so becomes both meaningless and confusing, besides 
leading thought away from the main issue. Yet 
frequently long congruous terms, especially when 
the subject is unfamiliar, are to be chosen because 
they give the mind additional clews and time for 
comprehension. Writing and print, of course, 
permit rereading. 

Bank, as a noun, sets forth something firm 
through the b; assailant through a; oppositional 
through n; infixing through k. A mound, how- 
ever, pictures something inherently strong, m; 
large, rounded, perhaps agreeable, ou; progres- 
sive opposition, n; firmly placed, d. Heap pre- 
sents the generic expansory idea, p; extension, 
ea; heaving, h. Knoll has dropped the incutting 
k; contains the n found in mound and bank, the 
enlarging o, the lengthening, encircling 1. Pile 
contains the excitatory long i; intentionally it 
calls up no attribute presented in either bank or 
mound and yet the objects referred to have cer- 
tain general properties in common, though not 
one word of the whole list can satisfactorily take 
the place of the other. Pile, for instance, will 
never stand for the inherent resisting poWer and 
firmness of a mound. Employed as verbs, the 
attributes may be posited in one or the other of 
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subject or object; they may be posited in both 
simultaneously. It is therefore evident that, 
except in the case of intransitive verbs, subject 
and object are always necessarily both to be con- 
sidered in the making and selection of words. 
The active attributes — represented by the verb — 
of a subject constitute causes whose corresponding 
effects inevitably must appear in the object. In the 
case of passive verbs, the subject is object, recipi- 
ent. 

But there is another series of synonyms to bank. 
Shore, through the medium of sh, suggests some- 
thing at once resistent and mobile, not a rugged 
coast; of surprising dimension, 0; of vigorous 
attacking power, r. Brim is volitionally firm, 
br; its firmness is accented in the compact short i; 
and given inherent strength through m. In brink 
the substituted n undermines the attitude of m; 
while the acute k leads one to expect the cragged- 
ness of granite. Through the omission of b, rim 
emphasizes lineal dimension — being especially 
adapted to hard substances and metals. Here 
we may also include border and margin. With 
the exception of shore, none of this second list of 
synonyms directly names the vertical dimension; 
nor do they imply extended length and breadth. 
To make shore available for the linear sense only, 
it is changed to shore-line. The word bank itself 
is employable to signify an elevation because it 
contains three consonants representing properties 
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characteristic of a material eminence. These read- 
ily suggest elevation. However, in practical af- 
fairs, where minds accept and act upon the points 
immediately presented, it is a hazardous pro- 
ceeding to drop any fortuitous word from the 
tongue, trusting that the imagination will seek out 
the missing essentials. In joking, slang, humor, 
figurative and grandiose language, more license 
is permissible. 

Frequently the synonyms cited of words which 
apply to general ideas, such as destroy, rather 
than to simple, specific things and actions, 
have reference to entirely unrelated states and 
processes, simply arousing the feelings and no- 
tion that something is doing. And, of course, the 
sight or sound perception of action taking place 
contagiously moves men to action, excites them. 
The less objects are in evidence, the more concrete 
should be the words. 

Mark. As a noun, through the medium of m, 
this word indicates an innate power in ebullition; 
of awing effect, a; of vibratory nature, r; of a 
setting sufficient to inflict a scar, k. By origin the 
word appears to have been a verb. Line, a syno- 
nym of mark, denotes linear extension, 1; an 
intenser psychical commotion, i; something to 
oppose or to meet opposition, n. Sign intrgduces 
the seething s; the inspiring i; the oppositional 
n; the acute guttural has been dropped. This 
word is well adapted to arouse latent superstitious 
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feelings of the uneducated, for it implies more 
than they can comprehend. The mystical hissing 
s plays upon the feelings and mind aroused by the i, 
while the n suggests enmity. Though we are 
capable of overlooking the inimical n in the word 
sign to employ it neutrally, the tendency ever will 
remain to cling to the attributal sense of the nasal. 
A sign is hardly ever looked upon optimistically, 
even after we disregard dreams and other folk 
signs. Sign-making arouses suspicion; sign lan- 
guages bode no good will; sign boards are hum- 
bugs, no matter how honest. However legitimate 
the transaction; however upright your motives, 
you strike the wrong psychic note and cause a 
person to hesitate when asking him or her to sign 
a paper. Dress your meanings in clothes that 
do not frighten by calling up inopportune word 
specters. But to return to our synonyms, sym- 
bol starts out with the subtle s; followed by the 
piquant short i; the potent m; the surprising o, 
and finishes in the enveloping 1. Token implies 
contact, t; the weight and desire of 0; the fixed- 
ness of k; and the slighted n. When used to speak 
of a gift, the n of this word is directed against any 
antagonistic feeling harbored in the breast of the 
recipient. In German the word evolved from 
the same root —zeichen — resembles our sign 
in significance. The word stamp points to an 
agent rather than to the mark of an agent. Track 
substitutes t for the m of mark; transposes the r; 
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and changes the feeling to that of the challenging 
short a. 

Let us take the unit Jeave in the verbal sense. 
It is, however, one of those verbs in which the 
subject acts upon the object by receding from it. 
Hence, the 1 shows the actor moving away; ea 
impresses the idea of intervening distance; v dis- 
plays a resoluteness of purpose in the entire action, 
and on account of it the word should be employed 
with caution when it affects nervous invalids. 
Quit is abrupt and to the point; it cuts short, and 
implies self-restraint through the firmness of the 
lips in the sound of w, depicted by the character 
u. Abandon shows a double malevolence when 
both a’s are sounded short; a double negative 
through the n’s, is emphasized by the volitional b; 
and fixed by the d — the word is certainly dismay- 
ing in a despairing situation. Forsake — the 
prefix of this expression requires a preliminary 
explanation. It is derived, at least by analogy, 
from an old Teutonic vr, or ver, a powerful en- 
forcing attribute applying to the radical; the vi- 
bratory r being ‘intensified by v. The present f 
is weaker than the v, but a compensation appears 
in the o, when that vowel is not slighted. How- 
ever, in sake appears another anomaly. What 
does the word mean? It conveys not a sense 
which the prefix can act upon so evidently as it 
does in forlorn, for example. It is undoubtedly 
considered as the ordinary term sake, signifying 
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a permanent sk, an interest which is fixed through 
the long a. Forsake then, specifically or by elision, 
implies the placing of sake upon something else 
with the intensity of for. The sert of desert nor- 
mally signifies vibratory contact and the de coun- 
termands this sert. Many synonyms given of 
leave demand qualifying words to render them 
available. 

Numerous manuals on English words have been 
written. Among other things, these usually offer 
lists of words which they attempt to define intui- 
tively, neither knowing whence nor why. They 
often make some happy observations; yet what 
is that to the reader: a few haphazard examples 
but no guiding principles? I recall Carl Able’s 
analysis of the word command. It seems as if 
he spoke from a knowledge of the underlying 
laws, and yet it was only as an oracle. He spoke 
not as one having authority, when it came to other 
words. He did not know the why. 


CHAPTER XIV 
EMOTIONAL WORDS 


The so-called emotional words properly include 
motory words also, and both should be classed 
under ejaculations or some other descriptive term. 
The primitive interjections appeared extempore 
—reflexively. The mouth organs moved in a 
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certain direction, impelled by a brainal volt of 
energy whose generation, normally, is caused by a 
sensory stimulus; for hearing is not the sole stim- 
ulus of language nor the primary one. Among 
dumb creatures, which always apprehend things 
in a definite way on account of the automatic 
structure and operation of their sense-organs 
fixed by heredity, one sensory effect invariably 
produces one cry. In these and in man, the nearer 
and inner perturbances remain purely of inward 
organic effect, approaching but not ending in oral 
contacts, the more do the outcries partake of a 
vowel character. But the nearer a being is aroused 
to action, the more do articulate movements, and 
resultant consonants, appear in the cries. 

When man has once conventionally chosen a set 
of words to employ in definite relations and with 
respect to definite things, his speech organs are 
then disposed to move in the habitual directions; 
in his exclamations, he is disposed to repeat words 
prevailing in his regular vocabulary. One who 
is master of a strange language will, under excite- 
ment and before consonant utterances have been 
completely swallowed up by the emotions, invol- 
untarily speak his mother tongue, no matter what 
the situation and though he is not understood. 
The case with emotional words — very different 
things than nervous clutchings which change p 
to b, for instance —is the same, modifications 
of pitch and intonation, through which a whole 
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range of moods is expressible, nevertheless. As 
I’ve said, the emotional words tend to be formed 
of vowels, and of the consonantal sounds, like s, 
m, h, between which and the avowed tonics there 
exists no distinct line of demarcation: so; no; 
mercy; ‘‘ honey ”; halleluiah. 

When oral impacts from which issue the un- 
questionable consonants occur, we have motory 
words, or motor-emotional words. These viv- 
idly bespeak definite body or limb movements of 
some kind, or approach them, and sympathetic- 
ally arouse the hearer to participate in the same 
movements. Thus, dear, heap, mighty, good, 
gracious, sweet implying sensuous contact. 

Wootsy, crickets, are words exquisitely applied 
by persons having a fine lingual sense. However, 
to go about constantly venting and harping upon 
these attributes, leads to the making of strange 
and offensive applications, and to a silly fun-mak- 
ing, on and off the stage. Oaths fall into this 
motor-emotional category. 


CHAPTER XV 
BREATHLESS WORDS 


In the practice of language there occur a few 
words which involve no, or a minimum, of breath 
expenditure, and therefore they cannot be truly 
represented by any of the regular letters of the al- 
phabet. There is the tglck used by drivers to 
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start their horses; at once an oral imitaton of the 
hand movement that sends the wave along the 
lines; and, through the respective sounds, a true 
command of what the animal is to do. Then 
there is the retractive tzit, an explosion consequent 
upon drawing down the anterior of the tongue 
when one angle of the lips is pulled back in the 
expression of scorn or contempt. The manual 
gesture corresponding to this oral feat is that of 
stripping the palm of one hand over that of the 
other, as if washing the hands of a thing. The 
kiss is breathless and, involving the intellectually 
controlled lips, ranks high in order and moral 
significance. Its codrdinate gesture is that of the 
tips of the fingers closing upon and withdrawing 
from the object or person kissed. 

Among the Germans several breathless words, 
apparently unknown to Americans, are commonly 
employed in speech, but referred to descriptively 
like featural expressions in literature. One is a 
sucking explosion attendant upon the breaking 
of the rounded front of the tongue with the palate 
— perhaps also accompanied by the rounding of 
the lips. It is made at the moment of everyday 
accidents and upon the hearing of disappointing 
information; its essence is conveyed through the 
dropping of the tongue and throwing open the ° 
palms of the hands in despair. In contrast to the 
latter lingual particle, is that sucking sound made 
whilst the tongue remains sustained, to entice an 
animal or infant to partake of liquid food. 


BOOK THIRD 
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CHAPTER I 
THE LANGUAGE AREA 


To many readers it is undoubtedly a puzzling 
question as to what the language area of the brain 
is. Few there can be who do not know the phys- 
iological fact that certain centers of the spinal 
cord, directly connected with them by means of 
nerve fibres, control definite points and members 
of the body. Now the brain constitutes merely 
an enlarged superaddition to the spinal cord and 
behaves exactly in the way the cord does. Orig- 
inally it governed the anterior members of the 
body, those which developed into and formed the 
head. A certain section of it, located and subse- 
quently regulated by the cranial muscles, which 
are preliminarily and codrdinately active, was con- 
nected with the mouth organs; and when the 
brain center was injured or paralyzed, the organs 
depending on it for innervation were paralyzed. 

The original mouth area, situated above and 
forward of the ear, busied itself with crude oral 
movements. During the progress of evolution, 
several changes took place in this simple arrange- 
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ment. When the vertebrate backbone became so 
hard through set habits and a prolonged fixedness 
of function in the cord, that it would not yield to 
further expansions, these expansions followed the 
line of least resistance and took place in the skull, 
kept pliable by the aggressive sense-organs; though 
the head was an advantageous point for other 
reasons also. To my knowledge the seat of the 
principal ganglion has never been found outside 
of the head in a creature that could hold its own. 
The brain may thus be looked upon as being a 
reinforcement of the posterior cord, and when new 
additions were found necessary for the production 
and control of the finer movements of language, 
these extended forward from the region of the 
prehensive and into the intellectual zone. 

What I have so far said applies to spoken 
language. Written language, involves a return to 
the manual area which governs gestures; for it the 
receptive areas, however, still remain the eye and 
ear — touch becoming prominent in blindness and 
deafness. In reading, the auditory area is not 
necesarily called into action, the sensory material 
being derived through the eyes; through touch in 
the blind. It may seem that these two artificial 
modes of expression, evolved in the course of later 
culture, would set my physio-attribute theory at 
naught; but let it be remembered that _ Writing 
and reading are done through the medium of 
spoken language. They are but a step removed. 
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Telegraphy and the various signaling codes must 
be included in the same category — these arts 
are held in mind by sheer force, always remain 
unstable, and are the first to elude its grasp alto- 
gether when its powers from any cause decline. 
That music is most appealing in the production 
of which the oral and manual movements fol- 
low the inherent organic bent; and which resug- 
gests the organic movement through the avenue of 
the ear. Yet here too much depends on the idio- 
syncrasy of the individual. If he is not emotional, 
he will stumble in the matter of the tongue when 
performing upon a wind instrument. 

Indeed, language is artificial in so far as that it 
must be known to what particular thing or action 
a name is by common consent applied; still the 
attributes are the outcome of a natural growth; 
every lingual student confesses that language is 
the result of a growth occurring outside of the 
pale of human decrees. Like the stories of the 
Arabian Nights and of Decameron, the surviving 
words have stood the test upon many listeners. 
Nevertheless, the child has trouble in perceiving 
the application of words because they are forced 
upon it prematurely; and the adult has trouble, 
primarily, because he does not know how, or un- 
consciously knowing the secret, he is ignorant, 
peradventure more cultured, and looks at things 
in a different light than the generality of men 
does. 


CHAPTER II 


FORMATION AND MOLDING OF SPEECH 
MOVEMENTS 


The reader must always bear in mind that the 
speech of man is the result of his improved organic 
build; it is a concomitant power of this build ris- 
ing above that of the lower animals. The greater 
number of articulations common to man and that 
are worked up into the architecture of speech, re- 
quire an improvement of the primitive language 
crgans and also of the hearing ear. To a large 
extent these improvements were made _ possible 
through the liberation of the mouth organs when 
the hands assumed their skilful role; intellect 
equally profited by this freedom. The primitive 
mouth functions but gave the speech organs a start, 
as they do in the infant today; they evolved 
them. They constitute a system of gymnastics 
that, just like the sucking tendency soon after 
birth, must be taken advantage of at the right 
moment for language purposes, ere they subside 
again to remain lethargetic. 

The foregoing facts apply to both larynx and 
the articulatory members proper. The bearing 
upon the learning and the unlearning of language 
is direct. I believe that the mouth orgafi$ can be 
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in any language perfectly, if taken in hand early 
—even as the ever-seeking mind, that of varied 
and wide experience, much reading and original 
effort begun early in life, is not the prejudiced 
mind. Fight dogmatism and ward off old age 
by preventing neural and muscular crystallization. 
Keep brains stirred up to prevent them from cak- 
ing and forming angular deposits. Absolute 
autonomy and insanity constitute the two mental 
extremes. 

It needs no extended argument to make evident 
how the facts of this chapter operate on the blind; 
and upon the deaf and dumb, who are so prone 
to let slip again all that schooling too late begun 
tries to impose upon them. These unfortunates 
should be taken in hand at the earliest possible 
days and years, not only for the sake of language, 
but for the higher psychical development, based 
on organic development, which makes the moral 
and cultured man. 


CHAPTER III 
EFFECTS OF THE STIMULUS 


Everyone knows how that the prick of a pin or 
other stimulus causes an involuntary nervous re- 
action, called a reflex. The relation between the 
stimulus and this sort of reaction is inborn; is 
founded in the nature of the tissue. What is not 
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so generally known is that all the responses of the 
organism, whether prenatally or postnatally ac- 
quired, including those of the brain, are of the 
same character. Cause and effect, and again the 
effect of effect, are accurately predictable. The 
trouble is that the higher reflexes, many of them 
acquired subsequently to birth, are too complex 
for the ordinary thinker, his mind diverted by 
passing sense impressions, to comprehend. Agree- 
able odors and tastes awaken appetites, act favor- 
ably upon digestion and the assimilation of food 
and are generally stimulative. Loathesome stim- 
uli cause nausea. Certain affections of the eyes 
cause invariable good or evil effects upon the organ- 
ism, upon brain and brawn; too little light induces 
melancholia — brilliant lights enliven the social 
gatherings of night. Growths within the mouth, 
near the air passages, affect the diaphragm and 
lead to stuttering. Noises and regulated sounds 
work their effects, good or ill, through the hearing 
apparatus; speech makes an extended application 
of these effects, but also including those upon the 
eyes, and the feelings we have of the productive 
muscular movements themselves. Following upon 
the direct reflexes are certain secondary and sym- 
pathetic ones necessarily taken into account in the 
interpretation of expression; and expression it is 
that underlies the art of medical diagnoses, no less 
than it does the reading of thought and character — 
yet we see ourselves confronted with the ludicrous 
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proceeding of any one branch of the votaries of 
the arts of expressional interpretation, ape-like 
deriding the other. 

The main point to the foregoing paragraph is 
that the contacts occurring in the vocal parapher- 
nalia have their significance determined by the 
general organic structure and activity with which 
they move concurrently. They are not bearers 
of two or more significances that would confuse 
just as an object held between the tips of two 
fingers crossed, gives rise to the illusion of duality. 
Like the effects of the above irritations, their effects 
remain the same throughout a lifetime. One 
cause, one effect makes a sane life possible. More- 
over, the pathologic conditions must always be 
taken into consideration, for the effects upon and 
reactions of a sickly organ differ from those of 
a healthy one. 


CHAPTER IV 


AUDITORY RECOGNITION OF ORAL 
MOVEMENTS 
It is evident that the intellectual task is light- 
ened through the recognition of audible muscular 
movements in their attributal character, yet the 
task is lessened likewise for the ear, which plays 
the role of handmaid to language and nothing 
more. The spontaneous oral gestures were sounded 
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and they are recognized, interpreted or applied 
because of their naturalness and continual recur- 
rence. There are peoples, for example the Nea- 
politans, who practice: a seeming highly artificial 
system of manual gestures, and yet a psycho-phys- 
iological analysis shows that every one of those 
gestures at the base fits the significance, literally 
or figuratively, and the subconscious mind of the 
simplest peasant knows it; the case of oral lan- 
guage is identical. 

When I say “ cut,” I reproduce graphically for 
the ear certain elements attendant upon the act: 
the hard c pictures the acute muscular tension 
and also, secondarily, the catching of an instru- 
ment in a compact substance; short u portrays the 
sudden physical effort or effect,in subject or object, 
if you will; while t announces the actual contact. 
Applied to inanimate objects, or abstract ideas 
solely, the process then becomes one of personi- 
fication. In case the word is employed as a noun, 
to signify a wound, the mind must inevitably, in 
respect to some of the attributes involved at least, 
go back to the ‘act — knowledge thus being kept 
alive. On the other hand, when I start with the 
noun, with the name of something, as dog, there 
is no alternative but that of referring to the animal, 
_if the verb, in ‘‘ dog a man” provisionally, is to 
remain vital; although a term frequently is kept 
alive by making a readjustment and reapplication 
of its attributes: note “to be bridged,” by an 
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open bridge. Generally, the transference of a 
word from one part of speech to another is done 
through an addition or change of attributes. 

Nothing in the whole process necessarily comes 
to the surface of consciousness, still the under- 
ground energies operate —in short, we are not 
conscious of a millionth part of the neural processes 
at work within us, at rest and in action. And 
greater fabrics than that of language were created 
without a comprehensive consciousness of the 
whole —I say comprehensive, because I am in- 
clined to believe that mind is conscious of every 
new detail acquired at the moment of acquiring 
and evolution; this consciousness being lost in 
imitation. 


CHAPTER V 
PHONETIC SOUNDS AS UNITS 


Since men will continue to butt their heads 
against the facts of reality, one a priori objection 
I anticipate for this work is that sounds were not 
evolved as independent units with meaning. The 
negation is not true, either in the present or histor- 
ical times; moreover, a phonetic sound is already 
a composite factor by formation; it is not produced 
by one oral limb acting alone. You can. with 
difficulty name a meaningless manual gesture; 
every manual movement possesses a natural sig- 
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nificance, so does every facial and oral gesture. 
Applied as uncombined units, the manual, or oral 
movements would lead to confusion in meanings 
as soon as each one came to be used to refer to 
several things. One attribute standing alone fur- 
nishes no clew to which one of a dozen things 
might be meant — even if we applied changes of 
pitch as the Chinese do — especially when ‘the 
objects are not present; nor would circumstances 
and context long prevent confusion. As a few 
elements fuse and make up the varied world about 
us, so a few speech units in combination suffice to 
distinguish the multitude of things and their rela- 
tions. 

Our dictionaries do not define the various 
phonetic sounds, save for a few interjections; but 
if you are a shrewd observer, you will have heard 
r, s, sh, d, k, independently employed, though 
perhaps usually in connection with body efforts. 
At first the oral movements and resultant sounds 
were purely reflex explosions, representing no 
thoughtful attempt at self-help. It was not until 
they became familiar, and until the attributes of 
things became familiar, that they yielded to easy 
running combinations — flowing into one another 
like a series of manual gestures —and to easy 
transposition. The unwritten paradigms of the 
early inflections were attempts made to describe 
things fully, yet the multitude of attributes set 
forth in carrying out the dimly perceived scheme, 
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resulted in an entanglement of unwieldy monoto- 
nous words which contained the germs of subse- 
quent decay. In like manner the emotional 
music of pitch in speech has disappeared, so that 
in this intellectual day and age we know almost 
nothing about it. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE NUMBER OF SPEECH UNITS 


It is an undeniable fact that, aside from other 
factors, rhythms play an important role in stim- 
ulating the organic energies, including mind. 
Why? Because they induce a rise of blood pres- 
sure in the neural and brain centers concerned 
until these work at a high pitch. This congestion 
and warmth in an irritated neural center, similar 
to that in a muscle, may proceed until a blind ex- 
citement is brought about, or even the mono-activ- 
ity and confusion of fanaticism and insanities. 

The value of a limited number of vocal sounds 
in a language, though shriveling knowledge and 
personality, then lies herein that this limitation of 
number ordinarily favors repetition, even in prose 
talk; song and various other compositions being 
purposely constructed to compel rhythm born of 
repetition. The resulting states not only favor 
vividness of ideas, but also intenser activity in the 
muscles simulianeously involved. Negro reviv- 
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alists arouse the sinners by the repetition of a few 
words; at most, by phrases. Savage and civilized 
warriors resort to the same trick. But additional 
words and additional neural centers may join the 
originally active one in the lines of least resistance, 
forming a grand rhythm. If the radiation is ration- 
ally controlled and is such that all movements take 
place with a minimum of friction, the result is 
beauty, whether in the living or conventional form; 
whether in work, in play, or in art. 

With speech units I include not only the simple 
phonetic elements, but also the transferable affixes, 
suffixes and syllables, even words. The old in- 
flectional endings, though they seem ponderous to 
us, undoubtedly carried the mouths of men along 
in a musical swing; they heightened their mental 
waves, after the manner of assonance and alliter- 
ation. 


CHAPTER VII 
VITALITY, EMOTION, THOUGHT 


The distinctions made between the different 
phases of organic energy are out and outly arbi- 
trary, just as the distinction between animal and 
human mind is; moreover, they are so worded as 
to deceive young, inexperienced and uncultured 
minds. How few are there upon whom it dawns 
that vitality is a low, sluggish form of emotion 
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whose neural seat is within the nervous sub- 
stance of the flesh itself, or in the spinal ganglia. 
Vitality usually expends itself in action immedi- 
ately and is therefore not felt. Emotions proper, 
generated in the higher, lateral and occipital brain 
areas, are not so directly connected with the 
muscular system, they do not find immediate 
motory outlet, and so make themselves felt in- 
ternally in their seething. Emotional energy 
cannot be distinguished from vitality offhandly 
when expended as quickly as generated. In 
thought, vitality again instantaneously and rap- 
idly expends its energy through the motory areas 
indirectly, and intercerebrally when arousing 
ideas through association. In intellectual mon- 
omanias, arrested thoughts, the emotion of in- 
tellect comes into the fore. 

It is ever a question of what evolutional layer 
of the nervous system is predominantly active, 
and in what degree it is active. In some areas 
this form of energy is characteristic; in some, that. 
When the areas act together at their normal, har- 
moniously, there is no more energy generated 
than is expended, either voluntarily or involun- 
tarily. Each of these energies vents itself in ap- 
propriate language, well recognized in practice, 
though it has never been scientifically sifted out 
and placed at the disposal of self-consciousness. 
Delsarte made a move for a thorough under- 
standing of expression from this standpoint of 
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nature’s facts, but his efforts were confined to 
postures and gestures exclusive of the oral mem- 
bers and movements in detail. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THINGS OR WORDS IN THOUGHT? 


“Enough has been said to attest and justify the 
wide-spread faith of men that names are significant 
and that things and persons correspond, or ought 
to correspond, to them,” remarks Trench. But 
when it comes to knowledge of the world, shall 
we think in words, or in things and in ideas of 
things? Laziness and nescience think in words, 
and perhaps mind often thinks in symbols shorter 
than words. The fact that words generally rep- 
resent certain attributes of the thing named, may 
cause you to venture the sophistical argument that 
in the word you have the thing. Elsewhere we 
have seen that phonetic attributes work upon us 
independently of ideas. In the first place, a name 
presents only some attributes; other attributes may 
have value for the speech-maker only, really re- 
presenting nothing inherent in the thing. When 
therefore you have a word only before the mind, 
and knowing also its application, you may find 
yourself misled by attributes of no importance 
whatever in the particular situation. Would you 
then save time by hunting for synonyms? No. 
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Have the image of the thing before your mind from 
the start; then forget words and trust to the work- 
ings of reason and intuition for a reliable elabor- 
ation of the material to the end sought. Words 
should operate subconsciously. Leaving the matter 
of words out of question, the old Socrates used to 
give advice of this kind to those seeking wisdom. 
In the Cratylus he also remarks, ‘‘ No man of any 
sense will like to put himself or the education of 
his mind in the power of names.” 

After the mental process is completed it is still 
time enough to make reconnections with the treas- 
ury of words, which at best but,serve as mnemonic 
devices. A brain filled with smatterings and some 
kind of knowledge, or with cabalistic notions, 
is one drifting away from the earth. Suppose it 
got as far as the moon and then came back! Do- 
ing the wrong things upon earth, its fate would 
then not be long in the balance. Objects inev- 
itably give words meaning. A wise repletion of 
laws and rules brings no knowledge. The eyes 
of the virile thinker are, as a rule, deep-set; he 
lacks a brain granary of words that pushes the 
eye-ball forward; at the same time he economizes 
brain energy which can be turned to better em- 
ployment than that of wagging the tongue. The 
inventor, depend upon it, attains his success 
through keeping actualities before his mind. 


CHAPTER, IX 
IN ‘THE MOOD 


The purpose of words is twofold: to express 
one’s mood or state of mind, and to awaken the 
identical states within others. The latter end 
can be accomplished in so far as the brains of 
others are stocked like our own. If then you 
merely refer another to an object, what do you 
gain except his attention to the object, leaving to 
chance the particular intellectual, emotional and 
vital impressions that will spring up and move 
him? The right words awaken the right ideas 
at once, generally though they have never been 
heard before, if they are not too long and thus 
require too much time for analysis. An Arab cus- 
tomarily looks at a horse in an entirely different 
manner than we do, and yet the words peculiar to 
us will immediately call his attention to things 
he formerly overlooked; they yield him an inkling 
of facts which he may find by observation, verify, 
and develop in his mind. The views of foreign 
peoples are sometimes so exceptional that the 
very words of their languages are transplanted 
with the acceptance of their ideas. Or take the 
case of Wagner and other great thinkers, writers, 
and artists, who, in order to place themselVes in the 
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of words, are wont to surround themselves with 
such environment as must actually have encom- 
passed the characters they attempt to portray, 
even going so far as to dress themselves in their 
raiment, armor, and so on. 

Memories, too, need constantly to be refreshed. 
Naturally frail, their usual lease of life being from 
fifteen to twenty years, they are also constantly 
suppressed by extraneous interferences from the 
sensations of the moment. Words containing 
the right attributes aid in keeping memories alive; 
they call forth the right memories in the minds 
of the hearer at the right moment. Still they 
can by no means, foul or fair — even hypnotism 
has failed here — call something out of an empty 
brain. If the brain is stocked through a prelim- 
inary preparation, if it is master of the facts, more 
so if also master of word nature, the appropriate 
language will choose itself upon the occasion, 
because the warmth of the blood goes toward com- 
pelling the natural, and therefore right, oral ges- 
tures. 


CHAPTER X 
THE LARYNX AND VOICE 


The larynx, by virtue of which the clear voice 
of vowels is possible, acts independently of the 
articulatory movements, although usually codrdi- 
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nately with many of them and with the muscles 
of the rest of the body, unless effort is so strenuous 
that speech is cut off. If the interconnection be- 
tween the larynx andthe rest of the organic system 
is broken, the result of the incdordination is stut- 
tering and stammering, in words and in actions — 
the speaker is said to be nervous. Though color- 
ing speech sounds, sonant and whispered, and 
though by nature definitely related as to pitch to 
each one of the vowels, the exact part the vocal 
cords play at any moment is always more or lesss 
concealed. Their time of activity is fixed. Their 
force at any moment is determined by the general 
physical state, quiescent or in action; and, to be 
consistent, it must be fixed in the simulative pro- 
gression of speech. The larynx acting alone be- 
trays organic and emotional states which, in one 
degree or another, approach the line of definite 
muscular activity but do not cross it. A person 
emotionally perturbed, pleasurably or painfully, 
either groans or hums vowels. A high voice be- 
trays a high blood pressure in brain or body; and 
conversely. In: singing, more than in ordinary 
talk, the larynx is operated independently, yet 
cold song, whose tendency is to eliminate the or- 
ganic commotions and meaningful articulations, 
never touches nor moves the heart as that coming 
from the participating organism of the singer does 
—it presents an unreconcilable contradiction 
which sets the outwitted audience agog. The 
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more delicate the bodily feelings are, the finer be- 
come the possible laryngal structures and adjust- 
ments. 


CHAPTER XI 
BREATH, DIRECTION OF 


Although some writers have maintained that 
the first words were probably made by the indrawn 
breath, I think the practice was not only improb- 
able but impossible, for physiological reasons. 
The best it seems possible to do today by draw- 
ing in the breath, is to produce a rough noise in 
the larynx, and a whistle over the tongue and 
through the lips. Primarily, the breath indrawn 
through the mouth interferes with nasal breathing; 
for naturally the inhaled breath always passes 
through the nose, unless it is in the case of intense 
muscular strain when the actor dares not let go his 
hold for an instant to permit the soft palate to 
drop. Moreover, the feat of inspiration is short 
and quick, altogether too brief for extended 
speech. 

On the other hand, the expiring breath is let out 
slowly; it is manageable. Perhaps its escape 
through the mouth is aided by the shortened 
human epiglottis. If the strain of the moment 
does not permit of the opening of the nostrils, it 
may yet, after being driven through the larynx 
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under the strain, find a way out over the mouth 
organs acting for themselves and in harmony with 
the limbs of the body — and we know the signif- 
icance of these sounds, be they natural or mim- 
icked, even as manual gestures may be natural 
or mimicked. Articulate speech, “the artillery 
of words,”’ begins when the actor is master of the 
prey or task, when the respiratory muscles begin 
to relax, and gradually approaches the vowel 
level with increasing composure. During the in- 
tensity of a struggle the speech movements occur 
but are not and cannot be sounded. 


CHAPTER XII 
SPELLING 


In catching words and their meanings from the 
written or printed page, the language memories 
and movements are awakened through the sense 
of sight. The words an educated person encoun- 
ters, yet never hears nor speaks, are numerous; 
still, depend upon it, the old auditory channel is 
an all-powerful one, for it is ever kept in training 
by the phenomena of organic and inorganic nature. 
That reading aloud is an aid to understanding is a 
matter of common knowledge. Reading is neces- 
sary and, aside, from the drain upon the nervous 
system and the waste of time, the intrusion of un- 
necessary alphabetical signs, and kinks superim- 
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posed upon these signs no less, on the page, taxes 
the delicate musclets of the eyes, which already suf- 
fer from overuse. The natural pace and capacity 
of the eyes were set by evolution; in this day and 
age we are going much faster than evolution can 
further improve upon them, and that their abuse is 
drawing on a host of various nervous afflictions 
is admitted by every thinking oculist. The angu- 
lar, curly-cue letters of German and other types 
damage the eyes, thus necessitating the wearing 
of artificial lenses; or else they induce the disin- 
clination to read. 

In a blind emotion we are prone to call our age 
one of enlightenment, yet we knowingly persist in 
error, too inert to make a slight sacrifice for the 
sake of future generations. Playing the bullies, 
we impose our bungling ways upon helpless, pliable 
childhood. This English we patriotically love 
today, and its clumsy mode of expression in writ 
and typography, would become an aversion in one 
generation before a rational system learned in 
childhood. Why is not intellect made a universal 
standard? Is it not a greater honor to improve 
as our ancestors did than to stand and pat our 
backs over a legacy whose merits and demerits 
we fail to see? These little personal attachments 
we feel for relics of savagery, of barbarism and 
the products of less enlightened centuries, really 
are serpents kept warm upon our breasts. As 
for the representation of dead attributes, as the 
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gh in might and in tight, that may aid the mind 
in certain situations, provided their significance 
is intuitively known. At best, however, and as 
a rule, the representation of these archaic attri- 
butes serves but as an encumbrance. 

The types in common use also lie open to criti- 
cism. It is a scientifically proven fact that we 
read words by their formation rather than by a 
conscious notice of their minuter parts. A sim- 
plification of letters, therefore, would lead to a re- 
duction in the contour of words; it would consti- 
tute a step toward brain economy, toward ration- 
alism, and that mental animation resulting from 
swift brain movements. Too much detail pro- 
duces lethargy in the ideational regions of the 
brain. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE TWO STANDPOINTS 


There are two ways of looking at things, one 
indulged in by the child, by all primitive men, and 
by some persons today to the end of their lives; 
the second view isthat of thinking persons who 
place no limitations on their brain impressions, 
who see the true state of affairs, and who avoid 
memories of crude non-essentials which would 
make inferior and early automatons of thém. To 
the former everything outside of themselves stands 
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apart from them, seemingly without any con- 
necting link; to the latter the interrelation be- 
tween organic and inorganic life, moreover, 
between themselves and all things is plain. 
Furthermore, they perceive that, in so far as we 
are concerned, things appear as they do because 
of our own physiological peculiarities. A mag- 
net affects wood differently than it does steel. If 
our sense organs were different, if we possessed 
additional avenues of sensation below and above 
those of hearing, seeing, and so on, besides greater 
and more delicate brain centers for association, 
everything would assume a different aspect. Or 
to view the situation from the negative direction, 
neither the blind nor the deaf regard the world 
as we do. As to mental data, we do not come 
“trailing clouds of glory” according to Words- 
worth’s fancy. 

The two attitudes underlie two quarreling sys- 
tems of philosophy. One of these systems, the 
favorite one in historical times, is divided into a 
materialistic branch and a spiritualistic branch — 
besides a third branch eternally engaged in the 
burlesque sisyphean task of reconciliation. One 
branch attempts to explain all in terms of the low- 
est forms of matter, and the other posits a spirit- 
energy alien to the earth. These two are kept 
pretty busy trying to maintain a consistency in 
explaining away the flaws the other picks. The 
second system, gaining ground in proportion as 
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brains are educated and expand to the capacious- 
ness necessary for entertaining it, rationally at- 
tempts to take things as they are and has no apolo- 
gies to offer. ‘ 

Now language is constructed either with a re- 
gard paid to the external world only, in that it 
tries to present an exact picture of things, some- 
what after the manner of Egyptian hieroglyphics; 
or it takes the self of flesh and blood into account; 
it speaks from the brain and heart. The former 
method resembles punning; it would represent 
things fully and faithfully, concretely imitative, part 
for part, literally. The latter method, thanks to the 
inexorable workings of the forces of evolution 
operating beneath a narrow range of human at- 
tention, concentrated on low material and imag- 
inary issues, has gone on building language un- 
requited; it is just beginning to receive that formal 
and conscious attention which, if it had been given 
earlier, would have made possible a language the 
simplicity of which is indicated by the markedly 
successful efforts of Dr. Zamenhof, who constructed 
well by selective copying without knowing why. 
The pooh-pooh and the bow-wow theories of 
language take account only of the literal oral 
representation of some conspicuous side of things. 
Noire’s theory, which regards language as the out- 
come of the united cries of peoples playing or work- 
ing together, though but an extension of the sim- 
pler theories, impliedly recognizes the minerva 
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origin of speech. My contention maintains the 
operation of this latter principle in all cases, and 
no better illustration of its truth could be cited 
than that of men animatedly working in unison, 
their tongues moving in the same directions as their 
organisms interiorly and their limbs. Yet naming 
an animal by its cry, since it bespeaks the attitude 
of the creature — irrespective of intonations oc- 
curring in particular instances — but accepts the 
word ready-made, constituted of attributes seen 
from the viewpoint of the brute. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE DEAF AND DUMB 


Since the deaf and dumb are usually in posses- 
sion of the muscular sense, it is self-evident that 
they can be made to realize the meanings, primary 
or derived, of the phonetic sounds represented by 
the various alphabetical characters—and the 
quicker if their attention is called especially to the 
relation existing between the sounded oral move- 
ments and all other muscular movements; and 
through comparison with expression and _ges- 
tures. It is useless to attempt to teach them 
meanings and ideas through senses which they 
do not have. They must be aided to understand, 
think and act, in terms of the senses they do 
possess; though I do not deny that on account 
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of the inheritance of the brain areas of hearing 
and the connection of these with the language area, 
the task of giving them some idea of the acoustic 
side of language as it is normally apprehended, is 
to an extent possible, provided the task is under- 
taken early in life. With the motor-kinetic and 
the idea-motor phases of speech they should have 
no trouble. If it can be shown them that phonetic 
movements imply certain general ideas and rela- 
tions, cognate to those of other muscles, and that 
these ideas can then be applied to objects and ac- 
tions metaphorically, the import of these move- 
ments should dawn upon them with a flash. It 
is true that they may be left to themselves to make 
the discovery, but when we consider the slow 
progress man made evolutionally by being left to 
himself, it should certainly not take us long to re- 
alize that education in youth is what makes man 
twice man; and thereto, the end can be accom- 
plished without breaking with the evolutional 
progress so as to cause degenerative results. 

In this connection permit me also to call atten- 
tion to congenital and accidental malformations 
of palate, tongue, teeth and so on. Under these 
abnormal conditions, other things remaining 
equal, the mind and intelligence of the child are 
kept down because the mental activity cannot be 
fortified by the natural common muscular*expres- 
sion. These defects can be and have been reme- 
died by setting artificial plates within the mouth, 
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so that the oral contacts can occur without un- 
natural strains and reflexes. The improvement 
of vital, emotional and intellectual growth and re- 
sponse is immediate. 


CHAPTER XV 
SONG AND ELOCUTION 


I am not an artist grounded in either of these 
two branches of expression; yet, as one of an audi- 
ence, I also am afflicted with the chronic habit of 
fault-finding — not just to satisfy a lurking bar- 
barian inclination to destroy, but to build better. 
Therefore I cannot close this little volume without 
stating several things of interest to speakers and 
singers, things which have probably never before 
been perceived. 

Since the larynx permits of clear intonation 
best when the respiratory muscles are relaxing, 
thus vouchsafing the voice a full measure of at- 
tention and breath, it follows that in song and play 
of the voice aiming at the portrayal of the emo- 
tions pure and simple, gestures are necessarily 
reduced to a minimum; for the physiological state 
is unfavorable to limb movements. This sort of 
singing is characterized by a predominance of vow- 
els and a slighting of consonants and the acuter 
vowels, whose production requires that rigidity 
of the chest and abdominal walls essential for the 
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concomitant gesture movements. In fact, the 
consonants, like the gestures, should purposely be 
avoided. The southern languages, accordingly, 
being weak in consonants — the offspring of peo- 
ples narrow-headed and, consequently, deficient 
in the arm and hand areas of the brain — are 
those peculiarly adapted for this style of song. 

On the contrary, since tragedy portrays action, 
gestures and the codrdinate consonants are indis- 
pensable to it in order to preserve a natural har- 
mony. Here, in excitement, the breathing tends 
to be clavicular; and the languages best adapted 
are those of the northern, broad-headed races. 
The foregoing factors rest at the basis of the Italian 
and the German schools of opera. 

As the singer is constrained to avoid gestures 
and consonants, so the speaker and elocutionist 
is compelled to avail himself of them, else he mere- 
ly pours forth emotion, says nothing, and una- 
voidably works a subjective humiliation in the 
mass of his audience. Even discourse laden with 
the deepest thoughts is rendered vapid if language 
is not made practical through the aid of concrete 
movements. The consonants must be accented, 
and further reinforced by appropriate facial and 
manual expressions. Savages and semi-barbari- 
ans cannot communicate with their fellows in the 
darkness, or unless the gestures appearing concom- 
itantly with their meager speech can be seen; 
their tongues are generally deficient in a number 
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of essential consonants. We are still much in the 
same plight the savage is. Moreover, we are the 
more civilized, the more pragmatic we are in 
thought, speech or action. 

It is therefore imperative for either vocalist, 
speaker, or talker, to study physiology and Delsarte; 
to study the sacred mechanism ot life and the 
perfect works of expression in the arts of painting 
and sculpture. 
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